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FROM COUNTY SOCIETIES. 



VOLUME XIX. 
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LEnEB OF TK. 



To William D. Hoard, 

Governor of the State o 

Sir — I have the honor herew 
compliance with law the nineteei 
actions of the Wisconsin State 
taining accounts of receipts and 
1888, together with reports from 

Believing that this volume will 

of horticulture for our state, I si 

RespectfuUj 

Secretary Wisconsin Sta 
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IN STATE HOETICULIUKAI SOCIETY. 



OFFICERS FOE 1889. 



iident 

36 President, 
cording Secretary, 
MPBHLL, Treasurer, , 
>rrespondiiig Secretary, 



Greec Bay. 
Madison. 
Evanaville. 
ETanarille. 
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THE ABOVE OFPICBBS. 



Bn Election. 



lBLLOOQ, JanesTille. 
,TON. Eipon. 
EtOBBiNS, Platteyille. 
IE, Miiwauliee. 



] Dist. 

5. UENRr Floyd, Berlin. 

6. Daniel Huntley, Appleton. 
' 7. C. A. Hatch, Itbaca. 

8. E. G. Patridqe, Warren. 



V. Wm. Sprinoer, Fremont. 



COMMITTEE ON NEW FRUITS. 

. West Salem. 
!R, . . , , , . Fremont. 

. Baratxio. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATUHE. 

MUton. 
}BB, ...... BaraboD. 

Delavan. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

. . . Brodhesd. 

Ft. Atkinaon. 
. Ithaca. 
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Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 



COMMITTEE OF OBSERVATION. 



Geo. P. Peffer, 
WaJren 3ray, 
A. L. Hatch, . 
A. J. PhiUipB. 
Cbaa Smeizer, 
Wm. Toole, 
Warden ReynoldB, 
A. D. Barnes, 
Mra. M. D. Arnold, 
H. Barnes, 
Mrs. D. Huntley, 
Frank Phoenix, Jr., 
Wm. Alcott, . 
M. Plumb, 
A. S. Crocker, 
Prof. E. S. GofE, . 
Oeo. H. Robbins, 



Pewaukee. 
Darlington. 

Ithaca. 

West Salem. 

Medford. 

Baraboo. 

Oreen Bay. 

Waupaca. 

GalesviUe. 

Florence. 

Appleton, 

Delavan. 

Brodhead. 

HUton. 

Aladison. 
Platteville. 
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FRUIT LIST. 



Seven varieties best adapted to Wisconsin— Hardiness, productiveness 
and quality taken into consideration — Oldenburg, Wealthy, Fameuse, 
Tallman Sweet, Wolf Eiver, McMahan's White, Yellow Transparent. 

Additional list for special locations — Tetofaki, Eed Astrachan, St. Law- 
rence, Fall Orange, Fall Spitzenberg, Alexander, Utter, Weetfield, Seek- 
No-Further, Willow Twig, Golden Rusaet, Walbridge, Orange Winter, 
Pewauhee, Haas, Longfield, Plumb's Cider and Roman Stem. 
CRAB APPLES. 

For general cultivation —Whitney's No. 30, Gibb, Hyalop, Sweet Rus- 
set, Transcendent. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For general cuHiwid'ore— Wilson, Crescent, Champion (Pistillate), and 
Hancheeter (Pistillate). 

Special list for light sotZs— Crescent, Wilson, Uanchester (Pistillate). 

FW (rial— Jessie, Bubach, Parry and Warfleld No. 8. 

.Ftor Mil culture— Jeweli. 

GRAPES. 

For gneeral cultivation — Moore's Early, Worden, Concord, Delaware, 
Brighton and Early Victor, on recommendation of Mr. Wm. Fox,Baraboo. 

For froatji and otherwise unfavorable locations — Janesville Champion, 
Moore's Early, and Early Victor. 

■ HoTE.^Tbe queetiOD of adAptaUon ot varietlee 1b one bo largely dependent upon local 
coudltloua at soil, elevation and oBpect, that a general list will not answer fully the wants 
of every planter, and at beet can only be a general guide In the selection oC Tarletiee. 

For more flpeolflc direetlona, the following rules are f urniBhed by the oocnmittee chosen 
for this purpose: 

]. Locations comparatively elevated and well drained, with a cool northern aspect and 
limeBtone cloy soil, not very rich, may extend the general list named above t^ an IndeQolte 
extent, wlthfalrproepect of Bucceaainsouthem and Pasters dlBtriots of the state. But (or 
warm, sheltered location and rich solla. which Induce a great growth, no section nf our 
Mate can safely plant other than those vartetlea known to he extremely hardy. 

t. The heat guide In the selection of varieties la for each bo plant largely of such varie 
ties as are found successful In locations similar to that each must plant upoD. For all un' 
favorable locations, and extreme northeru districts, only the most bardy, neU tried apples 
of Cbe RuBSiao or Siberian typen should be chosen tor general planting, 

A. In the extreme northern dlstriots, only the crown of the hills should be chosen for the 
orchard, with a Arm soil and porous subsoil, and if these materials are wanting natwally 
they ahonld be supplied artificially. 

4. Better plant but few varieties. 
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Wisconsin State Hoeticulttjral Society. 



BLACK RASPBERRIES. 
For general cultivation — Gregg, Ohio, Souhegan, T^ler (early), recom- 
mend witli winter protection. Ohio may do without protection. 

BED RASPBERRIES. 
For general ctUtivation — Cuthbert, Turner, Brandjwine and Shaffer's 
Ck>loesal, with winter protection. Turner may do without protection. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Snyder, Stone's Hardy, Ancient Briton. (Win- 
ter protection is recommended for all.) 

For 3Vtai--Taylor, Bartel'a Dewberry and Lucretia. (Winter protec- 
tion is re commended for all.) 

PEARS. 

Moat likely to guaceed — Flemish Beauty. 

Fw trial in the'lake shore regions — Ananae d'fit^, Elarly Bergamot, 
Bartlett, Onondaga (Swan's Orange), Seckle, Winter, Nelia, Clapp's Favor- 
ite, Beurrfe d'Anjou, Doyenne d'fite. 

PLUMBS. 

For general cultivation — De Soto. 

For special localities — Lombard, Imperial Gage, Yellow Gage (Jtfogrtwm 
Bonum), Duane's Purple. 

For trial — Cheney. 

CHERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Kentish {Early Richmond), Late Kentish 
Morello, English Morello. 



Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria. Fay's Prolific recommended by 
J. M. Edwards. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Houghton, Downing, American, Chister and Smith with Industry for 
trial. 
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TREES AO SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERGREENS. 



For Getwral Planting —ia order aa.inBd: WMte Pine, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, Arbor Vitre, BtUsam Fir, Austrian Kne, Scoteh Pine. 

For OmavientiU Planting — in order named: Hemlock, Red Cedar, 
Siberian Arbor Vitse, Dwarf Pine, Red or Norway Pine. 

DECIDUOUS TREES. 

For Timber — White Asii, Wild Black Walnut, Hickory, Black Cherry, 
Butternut, White Oalf, European Larch, American Larch. 

Street Shade Trees— White Elm, Hard Maple, Baaawood or Linden, 
AfliJeaf Maple (Acer Negundo), Norway Maple, Hackberry. 

For Laum Planting — Weeping Cut-leaved Birch, American Mountain 
Ash, Green Ash, Horse Chestnut, European Mountain Aah, Wisconsin 
Weeping Willow, Oak-leaved Mountain Ash, White Birch, Weeping 
Golden-barked Aah, Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Poplar. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

Hardy Shrubs — Snowball, Syringa, Upright Honeysuckle, European 
Strawberry Tree, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Purple-leaved Barbary; Lilac, 
White, Purple and Persian; Black Alder. 

- Half Hardy Shn^s—DeutzviiOracalea), Wygelia (Rosea), Flowerlng- 
Alroood, red and white; Spirea, Prunifolio and others. Flowering Quince,. 
Cut-leaved Sumac, Hydrangia Grandiflora. 

Climbers — American Ivy {Ampelopis quinquefolia). Scarlet Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera sempervirens). Fragrant Honeysuckle (Lonicera caprifo- 
lium). Clematis jaaktnanni, Virgin's Bower (Clematis verginiana). Climb- 
ing Bitter Sweet and Ampelpsis VeitchiL 

ROSES (with protection). 
CHmbera— Queen of the Prairie, Oem of the Prairie, Baltimore Belle. 
Mo$s Bases — Princess Adelaide, Luxembourg and others. 
Hybrid and June Bosea— Persian, Yellow Harrison, Madam Plantler, 
General Jacqueminot, La France, General Washington. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 



LIFE MEMBEia. 



JaiieaviUe. 
Janesville. 
Janesville. 



HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. 

Hobbins, F. C. S., Corresponding Member 
)rt. Soc, ei-Prea., . . . Madison. 

!, ex-Secretary, 



ANNUAL HONORARY MEMBERS. 



Cook, 



M. Charleton, 

■arfleld, 



Chicago, 111. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wauwatoea, Wis. 
Baraboo. 
Madiaon. 
Delavan. 
Excelsior, Minn. 
La Croese, Wis. 



Ia Crescent, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn , 
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Chicago, HI. 
Ripon, Wis. 
Chicago, lU. 
Madison, "Wis. 
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Brodhead, Wis. 
Lansing, Mich. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS — 18Sa. 
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Anderson, Matt., Kne Bluff. 
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Aker, Geo., Butler. 
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Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson. 
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Currie, James, Milwaukee. 
Cook, Alex,, Waukesha. 
Ghilds, Mrs. A. L. , Sparta. 



Evans, Wm., Onolaska. 
Eastman, A. A., Collins. 
Edwards & Son, J. M.,Ft. Atkinson. 

Fox, Wm., Baraboo. 
Fenelen, C. M., Weyauwega. 
Field, S. P.. East Troy. 
Fisher, L. 8., Sparta. 

Gray, Warren. Darlington. 
Gilmore, H., Georgetown. 
Gale, Isaac, Waukesha. 

Gale. A. I., . 

Ooff. Prof. E. 8., Madison. 
Gould, Mrs., T. G. Sparta. 

Howie, John, Waimakee. 

Hutit. Samuel, EvansviUe. 
Hamilton, C. H., Ripon. 
Hoxie, B. S., Evanaville. 
Haines, Geo. H.. Baraboo. 
Hirschinger, Chas. , Baraboo. 
Huntley, Daniel, Appleton. 
Hatch. A. L., Ithaca. 
Hanchett, Geo. E. & Son, Sparta. 
Hanchett, Miss Ruth. Sparta. 
Hanchett, Mrs. C. E.. Sparta. 



Kellt^:, Geo, J., Janesville. 
Keepers, J. B., Ripon. 
Kellogg, L. G., Ripon. 



Morrison, W. H.. Madison. 
Mills, Simeon, Madison. 
Meissncr, F. A., Caafaton. 

O'Zanne, James, Somers. 

Plumb, J. C, Milton. 
Philips, A. X. West Salem. 
Peffer, Geo. P., Pewaukee. 

Palmer, N. N., Brodhead. 



SkiUman, Mrs., Sparta. 
Smith, J, M., Green Bay. 
Seymore, Asa N., Mazomanie. 
Spry, John, Ft. Atkinson. 
Spencer, R. C, Milwaukee. 
Smith, D. P., Madison. 
Stiokney, J. S., Wauwatoaa. 
Springer, Wm. Fremont. 
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Warfleld, B. C, Sandoral, 11 

Young, D. S., Monroe. 
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CONSTITDTION AND BY-LAWS. 

As amended February, 1S85. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This society shaU be known as the Wisconain State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Akticlb II. Its object shall be the advancement of the art and science- 
o( horticulture throughout the state. 

Arti<xe III. Ita members Bhall consist of annual members, paying an 
annual fee of one dollar, which shall entitle the wife of such member to 
the privileges of full membership; of secretaries of local horticultural 
societies reporting to the state society, who shall be considered members- 
ex-officio; of life members, paying a fee of ten dollars at one time; of 
honorary life members, who shall be distinguished for merit in horticul- 
tural and kindred sciences, or who shall <-onfer any particular benefit upon 
the society; and honorary annual members, who may, by vote, be invited 
to participate in the proceedings of the society. 

Article IV. ' Its oflScera shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Superintendent, 
and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and additional 
members, one from each congressional district of the state, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum at any of its meetings. In addition to the fore- 
going officers, the presidents of all local horticultural societies reporting 
to this society shall be deemed honorary members and ex-offieio vice-presi- 
dents of this society. All ofdcers shall be elected by ballot, and shall hold 
their office for one yearthereafter, and until their successors are elected;, 
provided, the additional executive members may be elected by the county 
or local hqrticultural societies of their respective districts. 

Article V. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the election 
of officers, commencing on the first Monday in February. It may also- 
hold a meeting in December of each year, at such place and time as may 
be decided upon by the society, or the executive committee for the exhibi- 
tion of fruit and for discussions, and such other meeting for discussions 
and exhibitions as the executive committee may direct, at such time and 
place as the executive board shall designate. 

Article VI. This constitution, with the accompanying by-lawa, may 
be amended at any regular meeting, by a two thirds vote of the members- 
present. 
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Constitution and By-Laws. 



BY-LAWS. 



I. The president shall preaide at meetings, aud with the advice of the 
recording Becretary, call all meetings of the society, and have general 
flupervision of the affairs of the society, and shall deliver an annual 
address upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The vice-president shall act in the absence or disability of the presi- 
dent, and perform the duties of tlie chief officer. 

III. The secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall record 
the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belongiag to the same, 
and supArintend the publication of its reports. He shall also present a 
detailed report of the affairs of the society, at its annual meeting. He 
shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various committees, and 
from local societies, of the condition and progress of horticulture in the 
various districts of the state, and report the same to the society. It sliall 
be the duty of the secretary to make an annual report to the governor of 
the state, of the transactions of the society, according to the provisions of 
the statutes for state reports. 

IV. The treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging to tbe 
society, and disburse the same on the written order of the president, coun- 
tersigned by the secretary, and shall make an annual report of tbe receipts 
and disbursements, and furnish the secretary with a copy ot the same, 
on or before the first day of the annual meeting. The treasurer elect 
ahalt, before entering upon the discharge of the duties of his office, give 
goodand sufficient bonds, for the faithful performance of his duties, sub- 
ject to the approval of the esecative committee. 

V. The executive board may, subject to the approval of the society, 
manage all its affairs and fill vacancies in the iKiard of officers; three of 
their number, as designated by the president, shall constitute a finance 
committee. 

VI. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to settle wiUi tJie 
treasurer, and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. The standing committees of this society siiall be as follows: 
lat, Committee on Finance, consisting of three memi>ers; 2d, Committee 
on Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three members; 3d, Com- 
mittee on Observation, as now provided. Said committee to l>e appointed 
annually by the executive committee of the society. 
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SOCIETY. 



!E 14, Laws of 1887. 
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Laws Rela^tinq to the Society, 



Bocietj, including an itemized account of all monej expended during the 
year, ia addition to such matters as are now specified in the law relating to 
the same. 

Chaptbr 526, Laws op 1889-. 

Srctioh S. And further, there shall h& printed annually upon the ap- 
proval and order of the commissioners of public printing, ten thousand 
copies of the transactions of the Wiaconsin State Agricultural Society, the 
same te embrace the reports of the county and other agricultural societies, 
and such matters pertaining to the agricultural industries of the state as 
shall be deemed important, provided the whole number of printed pages 
shall not exceed four hundred. Seven thousand copies of the transaction 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society; the same to embrace such 
abstracts of reports of county and other horticultural societies, and such 
matters pertaining to the horticultural interests of the state as shall be 
deemed important, provided that the whole number of printed pages shall 
not exceed two hundred. Eight thousand copies of the transactions of the 
State Dairymen's Association, the same to embrace such other matters 
pertaining to the dairy interests of the state as shall be deemed essential, 
provided that the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two 
hundred. Twelvethousand copies of the report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the State University, provided that the whole number 
of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred and fifty. Two thousand 
copies of each of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all others 
fdngly in paper. 

Section 6. The reports provided for in the preceding section shall be- 
distributed as follows, through the superintendent of public property: 
Fifteen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copies to the State Hor- 
ticultural Society, ten copies to each county agricultural society, and dis- 
trict industrial association, which embracee two or more counties and fur- 
nishes the State Agricultural Society a report of its proceedings, to each 
of the four societies named in the preceding section, fifty copies of each of 
the reports of the other three societies, twenty-Sve copies of each of the re- 
ports to the library of the state university, to the governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor, secretary of state, state treasurer, attorney-general, state superintendent 
of public instruction, railroad commissioner and insurance commissioner, 
twenty-five copies each; to the state superintendent of agricultural instituto, 
fifty copies; to the superintend ent of pubho property, commissioner of lalJOr 
statistics, adjutant-general, quartermaster general, state board of health, 
each ten copiee; to each public hbrary in the state two copies; toeach state 
normal school, two copies; to each of the state charitable and penal institu- 
tions one copy; and the remainiDg copies to the respective societies for dis- 
tribution by their secretaries. 

Section 7. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any report 
provided for in the act exceed the maximum number specified, except upon 
written request of the officer submitting the same, and then only upon pre- 
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REPORT 



TRANSACTIONS AT THE SHMMEK MEETING 



WisGonsiii Stiite prticultural SocietK, 

Held at Ripon, June 28 and 39, 1888. 



Meeting called to order June 28th, 11:30 o'clock, A. M. 
President J, M. Smith in the chair. 
Business session, appointing of committees, etc. 
Adjourned until 1:30 P. M. 

Afternoon Session — 1:30 P. M. 

Opening by the president, J. M, Smith, Qreen Bay, 

Ladies and Chntlemen : — Four years ago this month the 
members of the State Horticultural Society met in this city, 
and in this hall, if I am not mistaken. We had an exceed- 
ingly pleasant convention, one that we thought was valu- 
able; it was valuable to the members of the State Society 
who were present, and we hope that it was valuable to you. 

Four years have passed away and we are here again 
through your invitation; we are glad to come, we are glad 
to meet you, we are glad to see so many of you present; we 
are very glad, indeed, to see this exhibition of your flowers, 
plants and fruits. 

Thirty-four years ago this month, I was through here for 
the first time, and remained over night. I was then cross- 
ing the state with a horse and buggy; it took me nearly a 
week, the route which I took; we can get through in as few 
hours as I then spent in days. Your town was then a very 
small one, and so far as I could then see, with no prospect 
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2 Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

of its bein^ a great one; you have not become (freat in pop- 
ulation, but you are noted far and wide for the sobriety, 
purity, the liberality and the generosity of your people, 
their education, for their general iutelligence. I 
7 safely that no town, uo city of this state, stands 
ind there is perhaps none in the northwest more 
)r these qualities mentioned than is your city of 

will not take your time, I am not prepared to talk, 
will probably hear enough, if not more than you 
hear from me before I get through, and I will there- 
: your choir to favor us with some music, which I 
ey are prepared to do. That always makes us feel 
id I know that some fine music will help ua very 

singing by the quartet choir, "A Farmer's Wife 
Judge L, E, Reed, of Ripon, gave the following 



ADDRESS OP WELCOME: 

mith, President of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
iciety, Mr. Mayor, Common Council, and Citizens 
i: The opportunities this occasion brings to our 
ould make us proud. We are permitted the honor 
iming to our city the representatives of a state so- 
lich has for its purposes and aims the development 
suragement of an industry pre-eminently adapted 
il and climate of the beautiful country within and 
iing this city, which I assure you, horticultural 
we most heartily do. 

ive also the pleasure of allowing our distinguished 
to look upon some of the finest sections of land in 
lin; and if you have any doubt of this we will ask 
do not leave us before looking it over, from the 
le of our college bildings, and if you then have 
re invite you to ride about the vast fields of. grow- 
6 in this locality. We cannot pile before you pyra- 
oranges that takes a good sized journey to walk 
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Address op Welcome. 3 

around, and tall ladders to reach the top as greeted Amer- 
ican horticulturists last winter in southern California, but 
we place before you strawberries in quantities that no one 
locality in California can excel, and in size and flavor, that 
cannot be outdone in the whole state. A few weeks later 
we can say the same of blackberries.. We cae show you 
results from the cultivation of small fruits and vegetables 
in this locality which are in your province to foster with 
which, had we also that superb climate west of the Sierras, 
we would compel Californians to acknowledge us lively 
competitors in their phenomenal march to the front as the 
fruit garden of the continent. 

What I say of any feature of horticultural industry will 
be more in the line of profit which our people are now 
reveling in than that of beauty or adornment which is a 
wide and interesting field of itself. The raising of small 
fruit as a business in this locality is comparatively a new 
departure. It is but a few years ago that farmers and 
nearly all who tilled the soil for a living about here treated 
lightly the idea of raising berries or vegetables for the 
market. Wheat was king with them. More acres could 
be cultivated with the amount of help required for berries 
and vegetables, and it seemed to them, business on a larger 
scale. They liked to see when they rose in the morning and 
retired at night their vast fields of waving grain. So they 
followed it until their land failed to respond with profit as 
in earlier days, and many longer, till they were financially 
imable to stock their farms as the more sagacious ones did. 
Those who foresaw in time the approaching necessity and 
acted, are surrounded with rich fields and properous homes. 
But, now to properly get a start at farming, to equip a farm 
as it should be to make money out of the soil requires more 
means than the average man has who is forced to choose 
that pursuit. So the horticulturist come to his rescue and 
opens up a field of refuge directly in line and within the 
reach of such, as well as the man of more means who al- 
ready has realized its profits. A few in this city have long 
followed raising small fruit as a business, and with unex- 
ceptional success. But within the last few years it is be- 
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ing the inspiration your idea encourages, has go 
fruit raising until that is now her king. 

A few years ago you could ride through her vail 
scarcely see a decent improvement in a day's j 
Now riding through them on a railroad train hare 
the smoke of the engine lower over the suburbs of 
lage or city before it rises ovr another. Tour idea ] 
industrious poor man on an enviable footing with 1 
sessor of larger fields and soon enables him to ha 
forts his neighbors can not have. It gives the f 
chance to earn wages portions of the year. Five 
vegetable acres in this locality keep more fingers b 
more hungry mouths, clothes more naked backs, bri 
home comforts, reverse the debtor and creditor side 
bank book, keep the wolf farther from your door ; 
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and climate is available and a market always at hi 
enables a rich and fertile country like ours to furnis! 
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tural and fruit growing country of the old world. S 
culturists, of Wisconsin, city officers, Ripon borticu 
and the citizens of Ripon wish you a God speed ai 
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couragement in your laudable mission, and hope yo 
among us may be pleasant to you, as it js most gr; 
to us. 



Mr. Smith — We had expected to have had witl 
this occasion, one of our members, Hon. B. F. Ad 
Madison. He has been detained by circumstanc 
which he had no control; therefore I will call on Mr 
to make a few remarks in response to this address 
come BO generously given us by Judge Reed, 
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some that others have not. We have the Jessie, originated 
in Rock county, spoken of as the very best berry among 
this queen of fruits. 
We have been much pleased in listening to the remarks made 
by the Judge in welcoming us to your beautiful city of 
Ripon. We hope that we shall form pleasant acquaintances, 
that we shall carry the recollection of them, their faces and 
what they may say to the grave, and while we are here for 
these two days, we hope that you, and that we, represent- 
ing the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, may learn 
something that will benefit posterity, benefit our children: 
that is what we are to live for, to make our lives pleasant 
and make other lives more bright and beautiful by teach- 
ing them the lessons of the trees which we see, of fruits 
and flowers, which nature has so bountifully given us for 
food and enjoyment. 



THE FRUITS WE CAN aROW. 
BY GEO. J, KELLOGG, Janestille, Wis. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Friends: As we pass the 
mile posts of horticulture, do we learn anything new? Is 
the world and the work we represent any better today than 
it was a year ago? What have we done besides get up and 
eat and toil and sleep for the past year? 

This season has been favorable for all agricultural and 
horticultural work, but for the five frosts in June, we could 
not have made better weather. The continued failures of 
fruit, shade and ornamental trees, reminds us of the two 
years of drouth and the four hard winters we have passed. 
Many trees will not yet recover, and on light soil, midst 
grassy surroundings, it leaves us the necessity of protection 
by mulch and cultivation. The apple crop this season, is 
promising, as is also the crop of bugs and worms. The leaf 
blights that struck our transcendent and light foliage apples, 
Jime 1st and 2nd, causing so sudden a check of growth, 
dropped most of the fruit from these half hardy foliage 
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trees, and but again urges us to look to the 
ties for better success in apple growing. ^ 
faith like a mustard seed, in the Russian, fs 
tard plaster to keep up our courage. I can 
the failure of certain varieties of trees tram 
grounds, in nursery rows, two years ago. 
meQB of the wood, cut from these trees 
also submit specimens of a section of a t 
E. W. Daniels, purporting to show the hard 
Greening, also sections of five N. W. G. trf 
the same time. Greater deception could no 
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I have been testing Yellow Transparer 
south and find it has winter killed badly 
years, proving that hardy varieties must 
where they are wanted, and yet this variet; 
aboo shows the effects of the last winter. 

The getting down to the best ten variet 
led me to procure the lists of best ten from : 
the result about forty varieties as best ten. 
are very much at sea yet in getting down t 
list. 

Of the old varieties, Oldenburg, Alexand 
are the only hardy ones, and only Oldenbu 
in all locations. The only profitable winte: 
is Willow Twig, which is tender in the i 
Fameuse, Wealthy, Red Astracban, Talmai 
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Russet, St. Lawrence and some others will pay to plant on 
good locations. 

I struck a new seedling last winter, propagated first by 
Dr. Tinker; it is with him the most profitable apple in his 
orchard, and the name is so appropriate to a small portion of 
humanity I am trying it myself. It is called "lying Bill," 

I have not mentioned McMahon in my list; trees grow 
well in the nursery, and once established in the or- 
chard, hut in transplanting many of them blacken, become 
rotten-hearted and fail. I have a section of one to show. 
I am more than ever convinced that the best and surest w^ay 
to grow an orchard is to plant the root grafts where the 
trees are to stand, and shade them from the burning sun of 
summer and the heat of winter on the southwest side. 

The success of grape growing last year has given a new 
impetus to this branch of horticulture. The list is too lai^e 
to enumerate — location, soil, care, culture and adaptation 
are the keys that unlock the mysteries — profit and satisfac- 
tion in this fruit. 

Of small fruits a volume would not tell the tale. Goose- 
berries and currants are more profitable now than when we 
had no currant worm. A little white helbbore just as soon 
as he makes his appearance, will be all he wants. 

Strawberries at 1,000 bushels per acre would make them 
so cheap that farmers would not plant a berry, and while 
they can be grown to yield equally with potatoes, how few 
there are who have them as plentiful. In the market you 
will find more Crescent to-day than all other kinds, and 
many who ought to be better posted are trying to raise Cres- 
cent alone. 

How much talk does it need to convince a man that pis- 
tillates are unprofitable. Two rows of these and two of 
perfect flowering kinds will make failure a glorious success. 

The queen of strawberries is the Jessie — this season will 
settle its adaptation on all soils, the fruit speaks for itself; 
there is no doubt about its being the finest large berry in 
cultivation. The only question is, will it bear equally well . 
with the Crescent? Of some pistillate varieties there is 
nothing I have seen equaling the Bubach and Ontario for 
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A member — I want Mr. Kellogg to give us five kinds of 
grapes which are most profitable. 

Mr. Kellogg — The beat is Moore's Early, next the Wor- 
den. Next for general culture is the Concord; the best red 
grapes, Brighton, and Delaware; the best white grape, I 
think, is the Lady. There are three that are claiming the 
lead, but the Niagra which was planted at Richland Cen- 
ter have not made a ripple in horticulture yet. With me it 
is doing very well. 

Mr. Hoxie — Friend Kellogg makes one statement which 
certainly needs some remark from some member of our so- 
ciety in relation to the Wilson as being only worthy of a 
place in the garden to pollenize other varieties. Now Pres- 
ident Smith is able to state the fact that the Wilson has 
not deteriorated as much as friend Kellogg has thought. 

The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society stands head 
and shoulders ahead of many of the horticultural societies. 
It is surprising how our transactions have been called for, 
the letters come, "we prize the Transactions of the Wis- 
consin State Horticultural Society more than any other; 
send us a report;" that is the universal testimony, and I 
want to caution the members of our society to qualify such 
statements. I therefore call upon Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Kellogg — I said that some growers were using the 
Wilson only as pollenizers, 

Mr, Smith — I want to speak in regard to the Wilson de- 
teriorating; it is the growers who have deteriorated, not the 
plants, that is the simple fact of the case. I got the Wil- 
sons in 1860 or 1861, I have grown it from that time to the 
present. The Wilson with me to-day is a strong plant and 
I think more vigorous than when I first received it. I have 
no doubt of that. We have grown it in the following man- 
ner: 

We take but one crop of berries, because of the fact that 
if you cultivate it well, put it on the right kind of ground, 
it will bear itself to death the first season, and I find that it 
will not yield what I consider another paying crop. I 
mean by that 200 bushels to the acre. 
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Mr. Huntley — I wish to corroborate that statement, I 
visited the grounds of Mr. Smith and I do not think I ever 
saw a better, stronger growth than I saw there of the Wil- 
sons. He said they were the most profitable berry he had. 
He had several varieties, nearly all that Mr, Kellogg has 
mentioned. 

Mr, Hoxie — There is one point in this discussion which I 
want to fix, that is this: it is the growers and not the fruit 
which deteriorates. Horticulturists as well as farmers 
when they get a new variety are apt to put special work on 
that. Then It is a wonderful plant. You know this with 
new varieties of corn sent out; I believe there is as 
much in thoroughbred plants as in thoroughbred corn, 
and Mr. Smith has demonstrated it with the thoiough- 
bred Wilson strawberry. Two years ago I saw a gen- 
tleman who made the very best selection, gave It the 
best care, and saw to it that it was rightly and properly 
fertilized with the right kind of pollen; then it was the 
very best variety for him. I believe that if we would con- 
tinue to give the best of care to a variety which has once 
proven successful with us, and continue year by year in the 
same method, we will succeed. There are some varieties 
which are not adapted to certain climatic conditions which 
we can not alter; those we must let go. 

Mr. Plumb — I wish to corroborate Mr. Kellogg's state- 
mentwith regard to the Wilson in our section ^f the coun- 
try. It has not done very well with us for the last few 
years. 

The Piper has done well with me, but the Wilson had 
rusted so that it was almost worthless. That is just the 
difference, Mr, Smith and perhaps Rome others can make 
their ground just rich enough and not be troubled with leaf 
blight or rust. If planted on rich ground the Wilson will 
rust; if I am not correct I wish to be corrected. That is a 
peculiar disease to which the leaf is subject. There are other 
differences. 

It takes more than one swallow to make a summer and I 
want to say a word about what friend Hoxie said about 
corn. The two do not run parallel. The strawberry has 
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di£Fereat horticulturists which had seen the Jessie grow- 
ing upon the grounds o£ Mr. Loudon, of Janesville. Still I 
felt that we should handle them rather carefully and I was 
obliged to on account of the high price of the plant. Nev- 
ertheless, I bought some of them and as far as extra culti- 
vation is concerned, I have not put them on what I con- 
sider rich ground. It is not the best land, I should consider 
it good com land. I set two or three feet apart, and 
put them two feet apart in the rows. Along in the 
middle part of last summer, during the time of that 
drought, I felt that I should loose every one of them, 
but the later rains caused them to throw out a greater 
growth of plants and I have watched them this season with 
considerable anxiety to see the large berries which have 
been growing upon them. I have not cut off the runners, 
I have given them plenty of land to grow in, and I am very 
well satisfied with its strong growing qualities, the size and 
quality of its fruit, aud I hope that if it does not supercede 
the Wilson, that it will help us to keep up a good line of 
fruit, which we are all looking after, and I feel encouraged 
that we shall some day find something which will take the 
place of the Wilson, and the man who does originate that 
strawberry is going to be a great man. 

Mr. Smith — Mr. Hamilton, what other variety have you 
that you consider as growing favorably? 

Mr. Hamilton — I have the Lida, which, in some respects, 
is a little more pleasing to me than the Jessie, a little 
smoother berry and a little heavier bearer, it pays more 
attention to the putting on of fruit upon the plant; a little 
more of that quality of the Wilson. I have also the Bubach, 
which by some, is claimed to be a new and valuable variety, 
but I do not think from the appearance of my fruit and the 
growth of the plants that our soil here is just the kind fol- 
that variety. The Jewel is another variety which I have 
tested; I would say of that, strike it from the list for our 
soil. 

Mr. Eellogg — Mr. Hamilton, are there as many berries 
formed on your plarlts of the Jessie as you have on the 
Crescent? 
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mended them to my neighbors. If your recommedation 
was good for anything then, it must be to-day ? 

Mr. Kellogg — About four years ago I thought as I said, 
but the Wilson has rusted worse since then than it has ever 
before. It has failed with me since then; it has been a 
success; there has never been a berry introduced that has 
beaten the Wilson strawberry. I do not know of anything 
which grows the same amount of pollen unless it is the 
Vicfc and the Captain Jack, but the Vick is not worth a 
cent for jiruit. 

Now every time we get a new plant it is something wonr 
derful, but I do not know of anything which comes so near 
perfection now as the Jessie does. It has not as much pol- 
len as I wish it had. I am glad the gentleman called atten- 
tion to my recommendation of four years ago. I would 
recommend the Wilson to-day along the lake shore if it 
succeeds there, but if it fails give it up and try something 
else. 

Mr. Hozie — While we are speaking about these berries, 
I have, a card from B. F. Adams which I wish to read. He 
says: " The Jessie is the best of all varieties and yields the 
heaviest. This is my first year." 

Mr. Smith — Mr. Hamilton, what have you in the line 
of raspberries. 

Mr. Hamilton — I don't know as I have any new varieties 
that I can speaV of particularly. I am raising the well 
known and renowned Gregg, and also the Souhegan, the 
Ohio and the Nemaha. I have considerable faith from its 
present appearance, that the Nemaha will some day super- 
cede the Gregg, on account of its hardiness. The i'ed rasp- 
berry, Marlborough and the Gqlden Queen, new varieties in 
troduced from the ea^t several years ago, I have tried 
through several winters. The Marlborough through five win- 
ters, the Golden Queen, two winters, and I have found them 
able to stand our climate without any protection. There is 
a variety of black raspberries coming up and recommended. 
I have received circulars speaking of them very highly, the 
Johnson Sweet Raspberry, I have procured some of the 
vines and intend to test them with some of our other varie- 
2— H. S. 
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ties. We find the cultivation of the raspberry next in profit 
to that of the blackberry; and ten years ago I do not think 
there were three acres of raspberries in cultivation in this 
town. I think there are now over fifty acres. 

Mr. Smith — How many acres of blackberries were there 
ten years ago ? 

Mr. Hamilton — I should judge not over five. 

Mr. Hoxie — How many to-day? 

Mr. Hamilton — Something over 125. 

Mr. Hoxie —Would you advise the planting of*any kind 
of raspberry in this climate without winter protection? 

Mr. Hamilton — I should certainly give any variety of 
fruit protection, I think it will pay a large interest on the 
trouble of laying the vine down, but still, most of the va- 
rieties of raspberries which we are now cultivating, will 
stand our ordinary winter test. I have not seen a Tyler 
fail for several years; the Gregg has suffered the most se- 
verely, I think, of any of the varieties, 

Mr. Smith — Mr. Hamilton is it not a fact that although 
the raspberry and the blackberry may not entirely winter 
kill, that if well covered the crop will more than pay for 
the trouble of winter protection? 

Mr. Hamilton — Yes sir. 

A member — I would like to inquire if any one here has 
used commercial fertilizers for strawberries, and whether it 
pays to do so, and what kind? 

Mr. Smith — I have done something in that line, but I do 
not think that my land is very good for that purpose on ac- 
count of its being so full of barnyard manure. Some years 
ago I made some experiments, putting it on in different 
amounts, and on the portion of the beds where I put it on 
very largely, I found the crop was not as good. That was 
the only effect I can speak of. I have been putting some 
of the Chicago House Ash and Co. 's manure this year. So far 
I have been unable to see any difference, either good or bad. 
I don't wish to be understood to say that these fertilizers 
are of no benefit. The land which I tried it on was ma- 
nured forty loads to the aero a year ago last spring, and 
then ashed again to 75 or 100 bushels to the acre. The land 
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being so rich that any fertilizer put on would not have the 
same effect as on poorer soil. I do not wish to run it 
down, but my land is too rich to derive any benefit from 
such experiments. 

A member — For certain plants they have special fertil- 
izers, a§ for wheat, or tobacco, etc. ; and so it may be, and 
I presume is, that the strawberry plants of Mr. Smith's are 
actually fed, as he says, from the barnyard manure which 
he puts on his ground, and therefore the special fertilizer 
which he put on did not improve it particularly. 

Mr, Plumb — I have pretty good reason to know that the- 
Jessie strawberry which has been spoken about, gets its- 
growth very largely from the use of these fertilizers. I 
questioned Mr. Loudon very closely on this subject, he says- 
he never has applied it, but the previous year his strawberry 
grounds are used as tobacco grounds and he manures very 
■ heavily and finds no need for this fertilizer. To-day I have 
the evidence of my eyes that Mr, Loudon has used the su- 
perphosphate; it is a compound of animal blood and bones, 
something in the shape of superphosphates, and that he 
used it very heavily upon his strawberry beds. I suppose 
Mr, Kellogg knows something about it. I am pretty cer- 
tain that the Jessie owes its success to the use of superphoa- 
. phates or commercial fertilizers. 

Mr. Kellogg — Now, right here, Mr, Hamilton tells us his 
ground is only fair corn ground. Where I had the Jessie I 
had none of the commercial fertilizer and I can see no dif- 
ference. There are evidences to show that Mr. Loudon 
used something else for manure on his beds, I don't know 
how much, and I can't find out. I believe the Jessie has 
gone out on its merits. 

A member — I wish Mr. Hamilton, as his Jessie's are do- 
ing fairly well, would tell us how his land is prepared, I 
mean last year and the year before. Let the farmers see 
for themselves if it is only good corn ground. 

Mr. Hamilton — I think my land was manured with barn- 
yard manure the year before they were planted, but I can 
not say just what wag raised on it. I think a crop of corn. 
I put on not less than forty loads to the acre. I generally 
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■plow pretty deep and the drag was put on so that it was 
■done well; when the land was in a workable condition the 
plants were placed in it. I have land that is a great deal 
richer with the Crescents on it; they show the effects of it, 
but I don't consider the land that I have those Jessies on 
more than ordinary corn land, and part of it is hardly that. 
I think some of my neighbors have some on land that I 
-consider far richer than mine is. In making that selection 
■ of the Jessies I did not pick only the large ones; I picked 
■every berry just as they came. 

Mr. Woodruff — I think that Mr. Hamilton has told about 
:all there is to be told about raising blackberries, or rasp- 
berrirs. I only raise one kind of black raspberry and that 
is the Gregg. We have about three acres of those set out. 
They do not winter- kill as bad as the Doolittle or the 
Souhegan. 

For the red we have what we call the North River; I ■ 
iihink they yield the best of any berry which we have. 

Mr. Cotta, of Illinois — I don't know as I can say any- 
thing that will be of any value to anyone beyond what has 
"been said. I am but very little interested in small fruit cul- 
ture ; I am growing some plants but not beyond what I need 
for my own family use. I am located too far from the com- 
mercial centers and I don't think it would be advisable for 
me to attempt to occupy your time. 

Mr, Smith — Are you fruiting the Jessie? 

Mr. Cotta — Just a little; I did not have such fine plants 
nor as many as are here; I only saved about a dozen out of 
100 plants, I have strong hopes that it is going to be a 
good thing; as I remarked at our last winter meeting in 
our state society, Wisconsin has given us the Jessie and I 
am glad of it. 

Mr, Woodruff — Last year I got some plants of the Jessie; 
this spring I set out 150 plants, thinking I should have some 
fruit to exhibit here. I undertook to get some to-day and 
I picked about one-half of a box full; I found on the ends 
of the stem where the fruit should have been, the birds had 
«ateu them all up. The fruit wasn't there. 

The President appointed the following Committees: 
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On Fruits and Vegetables — Mrs, Campbell, Mrs. Hoxie 
ajid Mr. Huntley. , 

On Flowers and plants — Mr. Plumb, Mr, Cotta and Mr. 
Lloyd of the Farm, Field and Stockman. 

Society adjourned to re-convene 7:30. 



Evening Session, 
Music — Quartette — "The Nightingale." 



THE ORNAMENTATION OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
By D, HUNTLEY, Applkton, 

Many good things have been said about ornamenting our 
homes and their surroundings, by members of this and 
other horticultural societies, making home attractive and 
pleasant to all its members and especially to the children. 
Will not all of these reasons given apply with equal force 
to the school, where the child spends nearly one-half of its 
waking hours? 

It hardly seems necessary for me to discuss this point of 
silent but constant influence of one's environments. It 
makes all the difference in the world and through a life- 
time, whether the child's mind is repelled or attracted to 
the place where he is to receive lys training for a life of 
usefullness and responsibility. I shall not take your time 
in arguing this, but in a few words try and give some hints 
how this can be accomplished. In the first place public 
opinion must favor it; a majority of the voters of the' 
school district must approve or acquiesce in the proposed. 
work, and right here is where the labor must be done, and 
nearly all of it by a few intelligent and persistent workers^ 
who know no such word as fail. Let it commence here in 
this convention and extend to every educator and superin- 
tendent in file state, with the children and with the parents.. 
Let one school district in a town, or three or four in each 
or any county succeed in getting a nice school yard, with. 
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trees and shrubs and flowers arranged i 
artistic manner, and other districts wil 
for "fashion rules the world," and near] 
good thing when it is accomplished a 
notice; every passer-by will admire its 
little or how much shall be done will d 
the size of the lot, and the generosity ai 
people of each district; most of it shoi 
work and contribution, many dread a t 
but little outlay of money, and first the i 
not be less than two or three acres, inst( 
one-half acre, as has beon the custom. 

We built a new school house in oui 
years ago, and we could, by dint of har 
one acre and thought we had done a 
would have been much better, twice as 1 
it with a substantial fence, for then cati 
the highway, but now all that is past at 
dispensed with, for as a rule they are 
would have the lot enclosed upon all sidef 
maple set twenty-five or thirty feet apai 
tree set near the house, especially on tli 
light is better than too much shade, 
cheerful; but we need both. In the rear 
be the play ground with no trees in the 
outbuildings place evergreens so as to n 
These may consist of ^orway Spruce 
train Pine, or any of our common evei 
every case it would be better to consi 
dener if one could be found. 

Now, the women have an equal voice 
ings, I am sure that their influence will 
of adorning our school yards and mak 
tractive and pleasant. If they so order 
surely be done. On a cross road, near ^ 
was nearly impassable, especially in 
which the path master would not, or 
enough to make it passable, the ladie 
made a picnic, inviting the men with th 
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pend the afternoon, and the work was done. 
c and tree setting could be held on the school 
1 would not only do much for the improve- 
3hool yard, but beget good feeling all through 

>uld be cultivated with success it would add 
i beauty and pleasure in ornamenting the 

iepend upon the summer teachers^ love for 
how much inspiration she could impart to her 
! district were so fortunate as to procure a 
family of culture, one who had been brought 
cy among flowers and knew their names and 

did her own brothere and sisters, the work 
dy accomplished. Some neighbor near the 
w^ould gladly look after the flowers during 

when our school boards themselves have 
lere is a difference between an educated and 
acher worth paying for, we shall very soon 
jhools and more beautiful grounds. If the 
flowers, annuals I mean, is attempted, let it 
ly by the pupils themselves, aided by the 
len there will be a feeling of proprietorship 
have a much greater intersst in their care 
1. They should be mostly on the side borders 
school house. There might be two circular 
ither side of the walk leading from the street 
LOUse, but not more than this. A nice lawn 
1 more ornamental than grounds cut up in 

One of these beds should be in their varieties 
TOwn is so unniversally admired and gives 
to children. The other may consist of a few 
enas, flox, asters or whatever is most desired. 
beds should be enclosed by quite open wire 
r three feet wide, 12 yards of which can be 
ollar. This arrangement will keep the little 
>lants before they bloom and is of itself an 
e grounds. But I will not suggest further for 
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no two yards would be exactly alike nor sh' 
variety is the spice of life." 

Now, I verily believe the time is not fa 
school grounds will be visited because of 
appearance, not only by those youth at so 
for the duties and responsibilities of life, 1 
seekers. Then the fathers and mothers of 1 
dren will be visiting the school, giving enco 
comfort t6 both teacher and pupil, and all w 
ter by the influence of beautiful surroundi 
we shall see a marked change in the depoi 
who were formerly rough, swaggering an 
profanity and its attendant evils will be at 
will no longer grate upon the ear, but in iti 
hear pleasant and refined conversation. " P 
a few happy moments with their teacher ca 
and flowers, will scarcely regard that as thi 
a person whom it is their chief pleasure to 
obey. In employing flowers in the home ar 
life we are simply availing ourselves of or 
instincts of the child's to aid us in endeavor 
mind and character." 

Dr. Warder says that " trees and plants st 
as if they were living beings that you lovec 
make or teach others to love them also, 
should be treated and presented to the pu 
upon the same footing as trees. That in 
should all be employed as examples of i 
and beauty, and as evidences of divine goo 
dom by using them and their several pa 
tions, of forms, of fitness, of design, am 
means of awakening the infantile and ado 
of observation." 

There are three native vines that we she 
i\ge in ornamenting any home or school gr 
is the Ampelopsis quinquefolia or Virginia 
American Ivy and Woodbine; it is a very r£ 
leaves turning to crimson in autumn, and [ 
This should be trained over or in front of th 
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it will serve as a screen from observation, and will have a 
very pleaBing effect. Next the Clematis or Vii^nia Bower, 
with clusters of small white flowers, and of rapid growth, 
very pretty, and universally admired. This should be 
grown and trained over arbors and trellises, as shown in 
the diagram; and third, the Celustrus Scansden, or Climb- 
ing Bitters Sweet, which has leaves of pea green flowers, 
small, followed by clusters of orange berries. These can 
be trained from tree to tree, on the border of, or anywhere 
different tastes may dictate; and finally, let everyone who 
is interested in a higher civilization, in better schools, and 
better homes, begin to-day to plan for action at the next 
school meeting, which in many parts of the state will be 
held next Monday evening. Go to work as politicians do, 
with some plan for a compaign, in beautifying our school 
grounds. As I said before, the ladies can help — I know 
they will all be on the right side; on the side of progress, 
improvement and refinement, and do not be discouraged if 
you fail to accomplish all you desire or wish, but keep on, 
remembering that "work wins." 



DISCUSSION, 

How is it down in Rock county, Mr, Kellogg ? 

Mr. Kellogg — There are some schools which have not a 
tree, not a shrub and hardly a spear of grass around them; 
you will find such all over the state. I offered our school 
board all the trees they would plant around the school 
grounds ; we have half an acre. They set out the trees all 
round the lot ; they dug the holes and set them ; there is 
hardly a tree left. That was two years ago. They have 
not done a thing since. 

We get enough from this little paper to set us to work in 
the right direction ; I would suggest that if you have not 
any trees around your lots that you divide up the trees a 
little, that is give each family a tree to look after, the chil- 
dren will become more interested for it will be their tree, 
(I am speaking of the district schools now.) How do they 
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went with him to the school and I found upon 
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beautify the school grounds, look to the educat: 
teacher that she will have the spirit w^hich will 
love, through the children, through the homes, r 
.the homes in your vicinity but of the state. 



Our next topic will be 

SHALL THE MAN OF MODERATE MEAN 
CALIFORNIA TO GROW FRUIT. 

By J. M. SMITH of Gkeks Bat. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — The great bulk of 
Tjusiness of the world, not only in fruit growii 
nearly every other department of active life, is i 
by men of moderate msans. If this be true, it w 
be asked, "why cannot the man of moderate r 
■ceed in growing fruit in California as well as < 
Did not the great mass of the present fruit grow 
state commence while in moderate circumstances: 
they not in many cases become wealthy? Trutt 
that each of these questions be answered in the a 
If such is really the case, the question again reti 
why can not the man of moderate means still sui 
the few minutes of time that I shall occupy, I ' 
answer these questions as best I can. 

In the first place, the California of to-day is a ii 
ent state from what it was thirty, or even twenty 
A very large portion of the state is now owned 
trolled by men who obtained immense tracts of 
merely nominal price. In fact most of the land i 
was at that time considered nearly worthless fo 
tural or agricultural purposes. It was known tl 
would grow in nearly all parts of the state, also th 
and some other varieties of fruit would grow in 
tions of the state, yet there was not even a homt 
fruit of any kind; consequently nearly all that wa 
to be imported at a heavy cost, and prices ruled 
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id Sagebush. Not a drop 
if the spot. The gentle- 
be bought for from $150 
b is, this seems to be the 
friends with their limited 
forty acres of it, paying 
alance of their means to 
L The land must first be 
>h, as the Greasewood in 
eding roots, as compared 
i^et these roots need not 
if other wood, they make 
e land must be carefully 
ried to every part, or it 
young friends are doing 
1 over 8200 an acre, when 
ih to set out the best va- 
'wo hundred dollars per 
ice for which they could 

get good ones even at 
pense, if they are able to 
heir own personal expen- 
Df watching and waiting, 
ed year after year, with 

1 old resident of Riverside 
ering each year. He said 
ind that they must be 

watering. In this man- 
j they can expect a crop 
r this, if all is well, they 
bring them some income, 

them. 

kes its appearance. The 
to make his appearance 
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as the small pox was formerly among men, and endangers 
the trees in the entire district. 

Or suppose a sand storm sweeps through the valley, ag 
one did last fall through the very valley in which we have 
supposed our young friends located, and destroyed the crop 
80 completely that not a single box was marketed from the 
entire settlement. I examitfed many of the trees as care- 
fully as I could, and was perfectly satisfied that they would 
bear no fruit this season. Still another question comes in 
here, viz. : how are our young friends to live during the 
years of waiting and watching. Interest, taxes and water 
rent must be paid, and the family must have at least an 
economical living during all these years of waiting. Shall 
the husband go out to work by the day at times when he 
can get away from caring for his own plantation ? If so, he 
must at once come into competition with the Chinese, who 
are everywhere, and will work cheaply, and as a general 
rule, do the work fairly well. But brave and loving hearts 
give nerve and force to willing hands, and at last they see 
with pride and joy their beautiful trees loaded with fruit, a 
nice paying crop. How much will it be worth? While wife 
and I were riding through the magnificent orchards near 
Eiverside, we passed a very fine orchard of forty acres, I 
think the finest that we saw anywhere in the state. The 
gentleman who accompanied us and knew the entire dis- 
trict, remarked that the crop from that forty acres of 
oranges had been sold for $10,000 grcss. Wife and I turned 
instinctively to each other thinking of our own forty acres 
away in Wisconsin, buried at that time under several feet 
of snow, and the thermometer probably from twenty to 
thirty degrees below zero, yet last year with its terrible 
drouth and many other drawbacks it had yielded a gross 
return considerable larger than the amount he had named. 
But we said nothing, as he might have thought our state- 
ments unworthy of belief. The above was the highest yield 
that I heard of anywhere in the state, and probably one 
balf of that amount would be much nearer the average 
than the sum he had named. 
8— H.S. 
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But should our young friends conclude, instead of oranges, 
to try raisin growing, the expense of getting started would 
be much less, and the time of waiting much shorter, before 
they can realize a reasonable return for their investment of 
money and labor; neither will the returns be as large when 
they do come. I had long conversations with men engaged 
in raisin growing. One of tBem, who seemed as truthful 
and reliable as any one I met while there, told me that four 
tons of raisin grapes per acre was a good crop, and that 
four tons of grapes would make one ton of raisins. Also 
that a first class article was worth about four cents per 
pound, or 880 per ton. He said his own were exceptionally 
nice and brought him four and a quarter cents per pound, 
though the average for good stock was not above four cents. 
I then asked him, how low^ can you sell raisins and yet 
make a comfortable living? He replied: We can sell them 
at three cents per pound and still live, and possibly save a 
little, but below three cents it would be a perfectly ruinous 
business. One thing more. Where shall our young friends 
get fertilizers when their trees and vines begin to fail; for 
fail they surely will without them. We saw a number of 
orchards that had not nearly reached their best that looked 
very yellow and poor, and on our enquiring the cause, we 
were told by an old Califomian that they were suffering 
from the lack of fertilizers, and would become worthless if 
that want were not supplied. 

No one who has not been there, can realize how destitute 
they are of grass, either for hay or pasture. The fact is, 
fertilizers must be imported at a heavy expense. It has 
often been claimed that water alone would supply all the 
needs of the soil. Such claims are simply nonsense. We 
might just as well claim that we can go on indefinitely 
taking away a part and still have the whole remaining. I 
have mentioned these two varieties of fruit because they are 
grown much more largely than any others in the state, and 
are perhaps about as profitable as any, taking the average. 
While riding with one of the largest fruit growers of the 
state through his fruit lands, which consisted of thousands 
. of Acres of the different varieties, and on which he had every 
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facility for handling the fruit that money could buy. I 
asked a few questions. The railroad came to his very gates. 
He said he sold his fruit mostly in Chicago, either in a 
green state, or dried, canned and preserved. I asked him 
which he found most profitable, and he answered: " Well, 
to tell the truth, I have found neither very profitable as yet, 
but hope to do better in the future." This man had been 
in the state for nearly fifty years, and had a chance to 
know all the ins and outs of the trade, and was also a man of 
much more than ordinary ability, and had unlimited means 
to carry out his wishes. I met more than once, a gentle- 
man who left Wisconsin for California, in 1845. He is per- 
haps as widely known as any man in the state, and is 
considered a man of great business ability. One day, while 
talking with him, I said: " I have a nice little property in 
Green Bay, that is taking nice care of wife and myself, and 
will continue to do so as long as we take care of it. Shall I 
sell it and come to California to live, or shall I advise my 
friends to do so." He has traveled through this state and 
knows something of its value. He looked at me a moment 
and then replied; "Mr. Smith, if you have a property at 
Green Bay that will take care of you, or if your friends 
have a comfortable living and a fair prospect of its continu- 
ance, stay where you are and advise your friends to do the 
same." Is it not plain to be seen that the chances are very 
lai^ely against any one unless he has large means at his 
command? Indeed it seems to me that a man must be very 
ignorant of the real state of the case, or else nearly insane 
to attempt such an enterprise. I am well aware that the 
literature of the real estate agents, as well as some, or all 
of the railroad agents, will tell you a very different story. 
But I have tried to give you the facts, or as nearly so as I 
could obtain them. I have no word to- say against Cali- 
fornia, or its fruit growing interests, or its wideawake citi- 
zens. It is a wonderful state, and has a capacity for fruit 
growing that seems to be almost beyond belief. Its business 
interests are conducted by a set of men who seem to me, to 
be the equals of any that I ever met with anywhere. Their 
treatment of ourselves personally, and of our entire party 
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was simply magnificent. They need have no fears for the 
future of their state. At present their great failing is the 
extravagant prices asked for real estate, and the great ex- 
pense attending and necessary in getting started are such, 
that it is, in my opinion, entirely unsafe for a man with 
only a few hundred, or at most two or three thousand dol- 
lars to make the attempt. The evil will doubtless cure it- 
self in time, and probably in a few years, and then our 
young and energetic sons and daughters may embark, if 
not surely at least much more surely, in fruit growing in 
that state than it is possible to do at present. 

P. S. — Since writing the above, I have had accounts from 
California which look as if the time is much nearer than 
we have supposed when fruit lands can be bought at prices 
at which a man with some means would stand a better 
chance of success than seemed possible when we were 
there. 



Music — Duet, "The Chamois Hunter." 



THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. 
By MBS. VIE H. CAMPBELL, of Bvansville. 

Life is wonderful, is mysterious ! It matters not what 
form of life we attempt to analyze, from the lowest type, 
consisting of a single, simple cell, up to the crowning apex 
of the vast creation we are met with the same mysterious, 
wonderful, inexplicable, intangible something which we 
call life; a subtle essence pervading and imbuing all things. 
Vain are all attempts to catch and confine it for luisure in- 
vestigation. No microscopical examination, however skill- 
fully condutced, reveals its substance to our material vision. 
Like a phantom it adroitly eludes the most scientific ob- 
server and ever allures him on in the delusive hope of some 
new discovery, some mechanical device that may enable 
him to imprison just the smallest atom while he may make 
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the secret his own, yet, despite the puny attempts of man 
to fathom the mystery, the same occult force sweeps silent- 
ly, majestically, wonderfully on, governed by unswerving, 
unchanging laws, producing and reproducing its varied 
and multitudinous forms, each true to its own limita- 
tions, ever striving to attain a higher degree of excellence. 
We are in the midst of subtle intelligences that environ us 
upon every side. Around us and very near us is the 
pow^er which guides and governs all things. All about us 
the grandest laws are constantly being executed, effects 
are rapidly developing, resultant of causes we little com- 
prehend. And all that we may learn in a busy, studious 
lifetime regarding the manifestations of the countless forms 
of life can only be in comparison with the whole as a tiny, 
glistening dewdrop upon a blade of grass is to the vast 
ocean. The grander the power the more difficult of com- 
prehension. 

Of the many forms of life, plant life is the most essential 
to the existence of man; with it he is enabled to supply all 
of his physical needs; without it the earth is transformed 
to a dreary, sandy, barren waste and existence soon ceases. 

It is in the vegetable world that nature has tried her ar- 
tistic hand with finest effect; she tones up a little here, 
softens there, shading and blending in perfect harmony. 
Whether it be the soft, velvety carpet she weaves for our 
feet, or the beautiful canopy she hangs o'erhead, the tend- 
ency is always to embellish and beautify. The 'leaves, sus- 
pended from their branches, balance themselves gracefully 
with every movement of the air, while stems, branches 
and flowers ornament the landscape and gratify the eye 
■with their varied forms of beauty. She permits us to con- 
template the wonderful results without enabling .us to com- 
prehend the strange mystery by which they are wrought. 
The roots, stems, leaves and flowers of plants each presents 
a grand field for study. Roots perform very important 
functions in the order of vegetable action; they are the 
anchors of the plant and we find them developing in the 
earth, the water and the air according to the nature of the 
plant which they support. Some roots seem to have no 
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in to fiz the plant to the Boil, seemiiig:ly 
mg to tbeir support. In countries where 
pse without rain, cactusea, covered with 
are maintained upon the burning rocks, 
jf a few, weak, slender roots which sink 
lumus which has found its way into the 
the rocks. In the Museum of N'atural 
re has been for some years a magnificent 
of an extraordinary height, which has 
jorously, throwing out enormous roots 
J. Its roots are confined in a box only 
illed with earth which has never been re- 
■ been watered. It would seem in this 
roots had little to do with the nourish- 
.t, while other examples of plants with 
lany fibrous roots tell clearly the source 
The difference in the structure and cou- 
rt is widely diversified and should be well 
se engaged in the cultivation of plants; 
successfully propagate plants must care- 
iture of soils and choose for his experi- 
ig roots adapted to them. The composition 
fularly and in order that every portion of 
i should be covered with vegetation, and 
d be without it, roots must take varying 
may accommodate themselves to these 
lomposition of the soil. The manner in 
ed in overcoming obstacles is a subject of 
lerver. We find them dividing their fila- 
ly in loose, mellow soils, abandoning a 
leeking another more favorable to their 
intly almost vital instinct, 
ited all her powers to give to trees the 
f to resist the dangers and the causes of 
I threaten them. The wide-spread and 
its, the immense mass of foliage which 
the great height to which they attain, ex- 
ury of the elements. Their trunks must 
me extent yielding and elastic to with- 
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stand the violence of the wind. They are constructed with 
the particular aim of resistance, year after year accumulat- 
ing successive layers of woody substance. 

The season of the renaissance of the leaves exerts a won- 
derful influence upon man. It is then, if ever, that he re- 
ceives new inspiration, and is impelled to greater activity; 
new hopes are bom and the future outlook is more alluring. 
That is the season of the year when everything seems 
<ioubly alive — more intensified. The movement of the 
leaves, as they gracefully wave to every breath of wind, 
animates the landscape and seems to give it a living exist- 
■ence. Although they add so much of grace and beauty to 
our surrounding, it is but a minor part of their office. They 
purify the surrounding atmosphere, rendering it healthy 
and salubrious .when it has become vitiated, thus uniting 
decorative elegance and beauty of form with utility. We 
little realize how much we are benefited by the purifying 
influence exerted by our trees and shrubs. Nature, delight- 
ing in variety, never produces two leaves, even upon the 
same plant, exactly alike. 

While theroots with their innumerable fibrous tufts imbibe 
the nourishing fiuids and convey them to the cells of plants, 
the stems and branches which support the plant, the leaves 
— organs at once of respiration and evaporation — all tend 
to the production of flowers, which live only for the pur- 
pose of producing the fruit. We find flowers so small that 
the aid of the microscope is necessary to detect their form, 
and others, as the Victoria Regia, attaining a circumfer- 
ence of more than three feet. In Sumatra and the Sunda 
islands a curious parasitical plant is found consisting of 
little more than a single flower nearly nine feet in circum- 
ference. 

With the disappearance of the flower, plants lose much 
of their attractions, yet the succeeding fruit brings an 
added interest, for it is then that the real mission of the 
plant, perfecting the seed, is apparent. The means by 
which some plants are propagated and disseminated are 
very curious. The Banyan, the grand -tree which adorns 
the landscape of India and, atlords shelter for so many of her 
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people, rarely vegetates on the ground but usually in the 
crown of palms, where its seeds have been deposited by 
birds; the roots are sent down to the ground, twining 
around and finally killing the foster plant. 

The mosses are humble plants, but have no insignificant 
part in the economy of nature or the beauty of the land- 
scape. Their delicate forms and varied coloring lend a 
charm to objects which would otherwise be very unsightly. 
The species of Phascum often found growing in our gar- 
dens are so very minute that they scarcely attain the height 
of the one hundredth part of an inch. The various kinds 
of Spagnum growing in marshy places perform a very im- 
portant part in the formation of turf which is largely used 
for fuel in some countries. 

The Lichens, so quaint in form, are cellular plants of the 
simplest structure, living in air but never in water. Ex- 
cessively slow of growth and propagation, their existence 
may endure for hundreds of years. They are found in all 
regions of the globe, from the tropics to the poles, having 
been found at the extreme northern limit which has been 
approached by man. One of the most curious forms of this 
family of Thallogens is Lecanora Esculenta, and is fre- 
quently found in the mountains of the arid deserts of Tar- 
tary. It seems to fall from the sky as a sort of miraculous 
manna and affords nourishment for man and beasts. It is. 
in the form of small globules, varying in size from the 
head of a pin to a hazel nut. It spreads very rapidly, vege- 
tating and increasing while being transported by the wind 
from one place to another and is often carried by the air 
great distances. This is supposed to be identical with the 
manna upon which the Isralites were fed while in the wild- 
erness. Lichens and mosses are the last plants which 
disappear on the confines of organic life. 

There is no order of plants so singular as the Orchids; a 
portion of them root in the soil and draw their support 
from the earth, while others attach themselves to trees or 
rocks, where they receive little or no nourishment through 
their roots. Some species are singularly beautiful in their 
foliage, others are unsurpassed for the brilliancy of their 
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flowers. Some bear flowers so grotesque in form that they 
have no comparison in the vegetable kingdom; but their re- 
semblance must be sought in the animal world. A curious 
orchid recently discovered growing on trees, on the isthmus 
of Tehauntepec, Mexico, has a faculty of changing its color 
during the day. Another, peculiarity of this floral chame- 
leon, is, that it only gives out perfume at noon-time. The 
colors of this strange flower are those of our national flag. 
In the morning it is white, at noon it changes to red, and 
at night it adopts a soft blue color. 

Each country, each changing degree of temperature, has 
its peculiar plant life. It is from the extremes of climates 
thut we obtain our drugs, perfumes and poiBons, while on 
the contrary the mildest herbs, the most wholesome vegeta- 
bles and the most refreshing fruits are the heritage of the 
mildest climates. Vegetation is richer and more varied in 
America than in any other part of the globe. Of a people 
so especially favored we can but expect grand attainments. 

" Fain would I trace 
The potent mystery, which, hke millas' hand 
Thrills the mean clay into returnee grand; 
For, gazing down the misty aialea of space 
And time, upon my sight-vast viaiona throng 
Of the imperial destiny of man. 
A race of peace-robed conquerora and kings. 
Achieving evermore diviner things." 



Convention adjourned until 9 o'clock A. M., June 29th, 
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, J. V. Cotta, of Nursery, : 
\airie Farmer, and W. B, ] 
and Stockman, were made 

s offered by Mr. B. S. Hoxit 
; a committee of three be appointed 
ipaie a bill to introduce into our nc 
: to eet apart a day to be observed t 
t a committee of three be appoint 
ter such business as may be necese 
ireet of horticulture in our state. 
tions were adopted and ti 
i, B. S. Hoxie and Matt And 
■ the above resolutions : 
,t our annual meeting be held in co 
iety, at Madison, the first week in I 
ments can be made with the secreta 

adopted. 



TING THE SIBERIAN I 
INCREASED HARDIN] 

By J. C. PLUMB. Milto! 

ry conditions of hardiness o 
and 2nd, in the manner o 
•ee to endure extreme cold if 
ions, and however perfect 
usly at fault the plant will f; 
i Duchess of Oldenbui^ and 
iy enough for all central "W 
le rich, moist soils borderinj 
ivers of that region, they 
ruiting from winter killiu] 
these two varieties are a < 
; ridges of all northern i 
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So we ordinarily look to th 
and also to manner of gro^ 
But long experience has sh< 
increased hardiness from ce 
which orchard growing in th 
successful in the way of t 
varieties as well as extendini 
pole. This is in 



not a new process by any 
which are coming to the f roi 
tending our list as before me 

For nearly ten years of i 
this state the present plan o 
ticed. We know of no prad 
vailing mode of root graft 
advantageous to have aunift 
variety, and by this mode i 
root and stock or stems Of tl 
grafting. 

The want of this, is what, 
the practice of top grafting 
!Now we will turn root graft 
ducing the best possible stoc 
trate, S. Linderman, of Wi 
Perry Eusset top worked or 
sight years ago, which has 
years; is healthy and pron 
Ben Davis grafted three yea 
good condition; also several 
worked in the same way anc 
varieties root grafted in the 
dead or dying; all on a clay 

We have in our grounds 
top worked with Pewauke 
borne more and larger fruit 
others of this variety in oui 
grown the stocks bodily, a 
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looked for them to be blown over when heavy with foliage 
and fruit, but as yet none of them have done so. Nearly 
every Ben Davis in my vicinity has " gone to the shades,' 
from heavy bearing and cold. One is left to repeat this 
story of the value of the Siberian stock, 

A Cherry Crab of large size was twelve years ago top 
worked by us with this variety. It commenced to bear the 
second year after grafting, has home heavily nearly every 
year since, and it promises yet many years of fruitage. 

E. Wilcox, of La Crosse, after a long experience in top 
working the various varieties of the Siberian family, says 
that when the proper adaptations of scion to stock is secured 
the result is most satisfactory, giving longevity and fruit- 
fulness to varieties that otherwise could not be grown in a 
given locality. A. J. Phillips, of West Salem, is having 
good success in growing the Wealthy top worked on the 
Vii^inia Crab. E. W. Daniels, of Auroraville, finds the 
Northwestern Greening to make an almost perfect union, 
top worked on a seedling Crab. 

These eases can be duplicated in tlie experience of almost 
every neighborhood in the older portions of our state, aud 
the lesson is that in 

the SIBERIAN STOCK 

we have the foundation for permanent and fruitful trees, 
of varieties which are not hardy enough on their own roots. 
This fact is too well established to need ai^ument in ite 
support, but I will briefly give my philosophy of the fact. 

I have said that hardiness was dependent on, first, var- 
iety, and second, on manner of growth. 

The first gives native qualify, and the second acquired 
condition. Nearly all our half hardy list of apples are 
fairly successful on the drift hills of southern and central 
Wisconsin, while the same varieties are a total failure in 
the alluvial valleys of the same region. The variety is the 
same in both cases, but the conditions of growth are widely 
different. The examples of success top working on the 
Siberians show the same principle in another way, success 
in both being dependent on the complete maturity of the 
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wood growth, the one from its relation to thi 
other in its relation to the stock which feeds i 

The conunon accepted theory of the increa 
is that the hardy stock imparts its characte 
above. That such is not the fact I think is su 
laws of growth, to the extent of accountini 
My theory is that the increased hardiness w! 
by top grafting on the crab stock comes ma 
mature maturity, as the result of the imperf 6( 
graft. To illustrate, girdle a branch early 
two results will follow: namely, early mat 
creased hardiness, and this result is the si 
accomplished by the imperfect union of th 
crab stock. 

If this theory be true, it opens a wide field 
to ascertain the best co-union of variety to s( 
tire range of tree growth. 

This may require quite a different nursery 
that now in vogue, but if it will give the higl 
larger range of good fruit we can well affor 
necessary. 



DISCUSSION. 

A member — Would not this checking pr 
mentions also weaken the vitality of the trei 

Mr. Plumb — You say weaken the vitality 
■what rule do you measure the vitality of the 

A member — By the length of life. 

Mr. Plumb — I have no doubt of that, but 
to sacrifice a few years of life if we can mal 
one a good one. Now you say that becau 
have an apple tree which lives as long as it 
homestead orchard, I can't raise apples. Thj 
is not the right principle to go on. After 10 
good profitable bearing of the apple tree we h; 
back ten times over. There were immense 
in this section of country which are all goni 
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you must not be discouraged but try again; if the old fail, 
try new trees and new methods. 

Mr. Cotta of Illinois — The question of successful apple cul- 
ture in the northwest is perhaps the most serious one in the 
entire problem of horticulture. We find— even among 
practical men — so many theories and differences of opinion 
on this subject, that we are forced to admit the fact: that 
, the principles which underlie and govern a vigorous, health- 
ful development and consequent long life and productive- 
ness in our trees are but imperfectly understood. 

Nor do we fully realize the difference there is between 
our climate and that of western Europe — where the parent 
stock of our so-called native assortment of apples originated. 
In fact, there is not a spot in all Europe that is subject to 
such extremes of heat and cold as we have here. How- 
ever, we shall have to grow the European apple, since there 
is no other fruit in existence to take its place; and although 
we have thus far failed of success with the varieties and 
the treatment which succeeded fairly well east of the great 
lakes and south of latitude 40, we will — when we have 
learned to accommodate our assorment, our methods of 
propagation and after-treatment to our soils and climate 
produce ^ood apples in abundance in all parts of the north- 
west; there is no doubt of that. 

In answer to the question asked: whether this process of 
double-working would not weaken the vitality of the tree? 
I would say: If hardy and congenial stocks dre used this 
process strengthens and increases the vitality of the tree; 
it can have no weakening effect whatever, unless the work 
is done in a bungling manner or stocks of too large a size 
are used. 

What then is it that weakens the vitality of our trees, so 
as to cause premature decline and early death? It is 
chiefly the deadening effect of extreme low temperature. 
But this subject is of such magnitude, that, in the limited 
time at my command it would be impossible to fully ex- 
plain particulars, still, I will try to speak of a few things as 
they have come under my observation. 

In the spring of 1865 I planted my first apple orchard of 
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100 trees, and by subsequent plantings increased 
in 1873 — all root grafted trees. The results hs 
riable, failures, however, predominating until 
from 1882 to 1885 have left — with the excej 
Duchess — but few sound trees, most of then 
and gone. In this respect. northern Illinois o 
vantage over southern and central Wisconsi: 
standing these discouragements I was not willii 
that apple culture, under judicious and intel 
agement, might not be made reasonably succe 
north; and closely watching the effects and n 
ferent methods of propagation and gathering all 
tion I could obtain from practical fruit ^ 
horticultural reports, I became convinced, that 
ing such varieties as are liable to severe injui 
killing, upon perfectly hardy stocks, trees coi 
with their constitutional hardiness improvei 
degree as to resist the hurtful effects of our 
test this principle more thoroughly, I root-gi 
several thousand Siberians of different varie 
purpose of using them as stocks for top-work 
men apple upon, and in the spring of 1883 I re-( 
stocks in the stem about four feet above the j 
this tree (here the speaker held up a tree). 
these double-worked trees made a fine grov 
season, but I found that some of the stems had 
too large at the point of union and did not bet 
over during the first sunmier; and as a part 
wood was left exposed to the weather over wint 
dying back of the stem below the splice ws 
Here then was a difficulty to be avoided. 

At the opening of spring in 1883, when we 
digging trees in my nursery, I found to my 
about nine-tenths of my three and four year olc 
trees were unsalable, most of them being entirel 
the contrary, upon examining my top-worked ■ 
every one of them in prime condition, sound to 
bud; and excepting a sHght discoloring in the 
young shoots — such as is incident to most of c 
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every winter — no injury was noticeable. These top 
trees were of the same varieties ae were those wi 
perished as root-grafts. Again, in the spring of 18S 
a duplicate experience of the same sort; most of t 
grafted trees of saleable size were again destroyed 
to be thrown on the brush pile — making a tota 
about 40,000 trees those two seasons, while not a si] 
of my top-worked trees had failed from that cause. 

Two years ago in August I visited Mr. A. R. Wh 
Franklin Grove, who showed me several rows 
worked Willow Twig trees, about fifty in numb 
forty years old; they were all large, fine specim 
were loaded with handsome, good-sized fruit, B 
that those trees had borne regular and abundant 
fruit ever since they came to bearing size; they v 
worked on stems of seedling stocks which had 
hardy. Two later plantings of root-grafted Wilk 
trees have perished; and still the old top-grafts are 
condition, bearing plentifully. 

That old top-grafted Ben Davis tree near Mr. 
residence at Milton is another good witness to pi 
correctness of this mode of propagation. 

A member — Are any of your top-worked trees 
ing? 

Mr. Cotta — One, the Lester's Beauty — a sum 
pie — planted in 1884, bore nearly half a bushel las' 
several others planted the same year show their f 
this season. Last year I commenced planting a 
perimental orchard. 

Mr. Smith — Have any of them been destroyed si 
set them in your orchard? 

Mr. Cotta — Not by winter-killing; but I have me 
mistakes in mis-mating different varieties, and 1 
point upon which I wish to caution you. An int 
nate use of all kinds of Siberians as stocks withou 
to their affinity for varieties of the common appl 
result in numerous disappointments and failures. 

Mr, Smith — Can you give a list of those which i 

Mr. Cotta — I don't know as I can from memo 
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■ It may have been six, eight o 
p or splice grafting is my favc 
[ilton crab. I have used this eai 
} with good success, and with s 

: — Tell us the failure. 

■ I have grafted the Hagloe upon 
e time I grafted it, it had grown 
ck below. It made no good unie 
id to throw it away. 

' and others will over-grow thi 
3 extent. I have no means of j 
sties will do for one another, exc 
' our nursery men could be indu 
im satisfied that in a very few ye 
etter how to grow apples in this 
Milton, the Whitney No. 80 and 
s, and I expect to use the Vii^n 
r. 

pose of meeting Mr. Tuttle's u 
tie Siberians as stocks for top-w^( 

me a small number of trees — 
ot and top-worked, which I inten 
;, and I very much regret Mr. Tu 
iting. I should have been pleas 
I the fact that even some of tl 
f much improved in hardiness 
ag upon the right kinds of stocl 
-grafted "Enormous," for insta 
p shows a very defective stem; i 
nber of others which I bought fr 
;y, which are unsound in body, 
lussians are not always sound b; 

(holding up another), is an " 
1 Whitney ; it is three years old f 
one-year old head. As you see, 
md, and in size equal to the othi 
lu will find all the varieties oi 
perfect in splice and sound in bo 
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A member — Show us the roots. 

Mr. Cotta — I was not particular in taking up the roots as 
I would for the market. There is no trouble about the 
roots. Standing in the ground they are protected; the roots 
don't winter-kill in our orchard trees. It is the soundness 
ness of the stem which needs tq be looked to. When we 
have a sound body or trunk — of a variety that always ma- 
tures its wood thoroughly — we shall have our trees pre- 
pared to endure our hardest winters, and then we shall 
have profitable trees. 

On the subject of pruning top-grafted trees, I would say : 
Keep the stem free from any and all sprouts. As a rule, a 
properly shaped head can not be grown till the second sea- 
son from the setting of the graft. All forks should be taken 
off from one-year heads — leaving the best and straightest 
shoot as leader, which should be cut back to within ten to 
fifteen inches from its base. When treated in this manner 
the second year's growth will form a fine, evenly balanced 
head at just the proper height. Pruniog should be done 
during March — after the severity of the winter is passed, 
and before the rising of the sap. Never prune when the 
wood is frozen. 



WOMAN AS A BERRY-GROWER 

By Mks. O. H. root, Ripon. 

The question to be considered here, is, Can a woman be a 
successful berry-grower? There are several points to be 
considered in making up the sum total that we call success, 
and a failure in any one of these would change the answer 
to our problem. First and foremost is the bread and butter 
question, for while others may not really feel the necessity 
of your living, one's own self must acknowledge no duty 
so important as that of continuing to live just as long as 
possible. Then, of course, the first point to discuss is, can 
a woman make a living raising berries? Some would say, 
she might if she could do all of the work herself. She 
might just barely come out even. Others would say, no 
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she cannot, for you see she would be obliged to hire a man 
to look after things and keep a team besides, which would 
be a great expense, and I do not believe there can be profit 
enough in raising berries to pay the extra expense. Just 
let us reason this point a moment. How many farmers 
have we in our community, whether he be ^ grain, stock or 
fruit farmer who does all the work himself? Not many. The 
majority of them do keep help and still find enough left 
after paying tbem to provide comfortably for quite a fam- 
ily. Or suppose a man does all the work himself, does he 
not consider his time worth as much per day as the laborer 
whom he can hire at a dollar or a dollar and a quarter per 
day. As to the team, the work that needs a team will pay 
for having it to do that work. It is the idle days, driving 
around and keeping his horse in front of a carriage instead 
of a cultivator that makes the team too expensive for the 
business. Let us consider, then, that berry-growing does 
really pay for the helps, both man and horse, whether the 
grower be a man or a woman. Then the question arises, 
has a woman the natural or required capacity for directing 
the movements of hired help to secure upon an average as 
good a result as her masculine neighbor? I can not see 
why she has not. Are out-door laborers any more difficult 
to manage than in-door help? Can not this same intellect 
which will hold three score merry children peacefully at 
study during the school year, manage the same number of 
pickers, who are depending directly upon her favor for em- 
ployment? Are the various parts of this work more com- 
plicated in detail than the usual routine involved in house- 
keeping, including, as it does, the cooking, laundry work, 
sewing and house cleaning, the entertaining of company, 
and general management of a family, with often the added 
task of helping to earn the living? I think not. Let us 
enumerate the things to be done: 

In raising berries the land must be properly prepared for 
the prospective crop. The plants must be properly set out 
at the right time, and in good condition. Then they must 
be cared for through the growing season. The crop 
must be gathered and marketed and the plantation put 
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into shape for the winter. It does not sound as though it 
would require a very great genius to master the husiness, 
whether that genius be a man or woman; but will it pay? 
We will run a berry-farm a few mintues, and see. Let us 
begin with the strawberry. I will give you the figures as 
they were given to me, by a woman who has gone quite 
extensively into the business of berry growing. It takes 
about six thousand plants to set an acre, and the usual price 
is about three dollars and fifty cents per thousand, or 
twenty-one dollars. The actual cost of setting an acre, and 
cultivating the same until the ripening of the berries the 
following year was sixty dollars. The average price of 
land here is one hundred and fifty dollars an acre, and the 
interest on that amount would be nine dollars, which must 
be paid back before any profit can accrue. The poorest 
yield which could be called a crop^ that I have heard of, 
was one htmdred and thirty-five bushels, or four thousand 
three hundred and twenty boxes, while the average crop is 
at least two hundred bushels, or six thousand four hundred 
boxes. The boxes cost one cent apiece. This includes mak- 
ing and material. At ten per cent, commission it will aver- 
age about one cent a box throughout the season. For the 
delivery and express to Milwaukee, is another cent, and the 
usual price for picking is a cent, making in all four cents to 
market a box of berries. Now if you, can get an average 
price of seven cents per box, you will make three cents a 
box, and on six thousand four hundred boxes, you will 
make one hundred and ninety-two dollars; subtracting 
from this the ninety dollars it costs to raise them, you have 
left to pay your taxes and live upon one hundred and two 
dollaj^ from one acre. In addition to this, one might sell a 
number of plants. Of course we know of exceptional cases 
where these figures have been doubled, but at this time I 
propose to give every day facts. In this statement every 
hour of work has been paid for at the market price; no help 
been thrown in. Every day's work with a team, two dol- 
lars and fifty cents, and every day's cultivating with a sin- 
gle horse, two dollars. The raspberries and blackberries I 
think are fully as profitable, and raised with about the 
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sense and a reasonable amount of ener; 
successful berry-grower. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Smith — I must say that Mrs. Root 
ing berries a great deal cheaper than I ca 
but that I shall have to hire her. 

Mr. Kellogg — I move that the writer, 
who has so well rendered the paper, be m: 
hers for the ensuing year. 

Seconded and carried by a unanimous v 

A member — There is only one side to th 
is not a negative; the only question is 
have any points on growing the different 
or successes in this location or any locatit 
which we can benefit one another. 

I find that the Wilson is failing here to 
tory results, and that the only reason thai 
to the Wilson in the face of this failur 
quality of the fruit. There is no other Vi 
stand the banging round as the Wilson, 
yesterday from the growers of Ripon. 
number of growers here and I want i 
Tell us whether you are succeeding or not 

Mr. Mason— I have been engaged soi 
growing for a number of years past, and 
rieties which have been presented and rec 
Wilson so far is ahead in this vicinity i 
looking a little bad this season, being st: 
Up to two weeks ago they, were very pr 
intense heat, or from atmospheric cause 
struck by the rust. The Crescent will prt 
but for shipping long distances the Wi] 
For other varieties I have tried the Jame; 
w^onderful handsome berry in bloom i 
few berries. I discarded them. We are i 
we shall find the Jessie able to take the pli 
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Mr. Barter — If we fail in apple growing let us turn from- 
that to such fruit as we can grow successfully. I am only 
an amateur strawberry grower but I would like to add my 
testimony to the benefit of those attending this Society. I 
attempted to grow some berries, — set out Wilsons. I then 
attended a meeting of this Society atRosendale; that wa& 
six years ago, several ladies went with me and we had a 
very enjoyable time. Among othtr things I went into a 
farmer's garden, strawberry bed, he was cultivating them 
like a hill of potatoes. I said if this man can raise straw- 
berries why can't I. Our friend Kellogg, who is very en- 
thusiastic when he says anything he believes, said: " Any 
land which will grow corn will grow strawberries." He 
recommended the Wilsons. I have not grown any of the 
Wilsons. I went home and the next spring had a bed of 
100 Crescents and 100 Green's Prolifics. I think they were 
all Crescents though. They were immensely successful. 
That was six years ago; they are still growing, the same- 
bed, because I was afraid to destroy them for fear I should 
fail to get as good. I cleaned the bed very carefully and 
they are better this year than ever before. 

The Sharpless I think is illustrated pretty well in the 
books; they make great promise but this year the Sharpless 
is producing the best berry in this neighborhood. A year 
or two ago many of the Sharpless wera killed with frosts 
but the Crescent was uninjured. I must say that 1 have 
been very highly pleased with my success in growing the 
Crescent strawberries. I am now trying the Manchester. 

Mr. Kellogg — That is a pistillate and not worth a cent an 
acre alone. If you set the Crescents alone you get no fruit,* 
but you spoke about having the Sharpless; did you have 
them at the same time ? 

Mr. Barker — No, but along that time. 

Mr. Kellogg — I think you had something; never set the 
Crescent alone; get two rows of Captain Jack, the Charles 
Downing, or some other perfect blossom. Green's Prolific 
and the Crescents are both pistillate varieties ; the Manches- 
ter is another; the Jessie is all right in the blossom, it is a 
good poUenizer; Sharpless is all right; Piper is perfect in 
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the blossom and a good poUenizer, There are certain kinds 
good for nothing else; there are some kinds perfect in» the 
blossom, perfect in the fruit, and perfect in the bushel. 

Mr, Huntley — Some men around Ripon are_growing ber- 
ries as a business; Mr, Smith grows the ground all over. 
Some grow strawberries in hills, but if farmers are going tO' 
succeed they should cultivate the ground with a cultivator, 
aJlthe time; have it stand right at the end of the straw- 
berry patch and when the runners begin to run go through 
the bed one way; when the run so that you cannot take* 
every row go through every other row and you will have a 
track left to pick the berries; you will get more berries and 
vviU not have as much work as by adopting Mr. Smith's- 
method or the last mentioned one. Of course if Mr. Smith 
grows one acre in that way on his sand, it will do, but, on 
our place we can't do it. 

Mr. Smith — All strawberry blossoms are divided into- 
three classes; those having stamens only, staminates, those 
having pistils only, pistillates; the stamenates never bear- 
fruit, the pistillates only provided it has heen pollenized. 
Then the other kind, the true name is hermaphrodite, a 
Greek word signifying both male and female; the Greek 
word I think should have been retained but we call it per- 
fect flower (having both the stamens and pistils.) It will 
not only fertilize itself but others around it. The staminate- 
strawberry is rarely found except among the wild plants, 
and it is sometimes difficult to find them even there. The 
"Wilson is perhaps the best specimen of the hermaph- 
rodite blossom I have seen for its productiveness, owing ta 
the fact that it is perfect in its flower. 

HOW PLANTS FORAGE. 
By CHAS. R. 

(Dliutrated with ch&rti.) 

The subject as announced upon the programme is too- 
comprehensive, I propose to talk to you only about how 
roots forage. I shall therefore leave out of account all the* 
ways in which leaves lay hold of their food from the atmos- 
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phere, and we shall devote our attention o 
whidi are underground. I shall say no 
plants whose roots grow in water, nor of t 
which some plants form in moist air. 

Roots, growing in the soil, serve prii 
anchors for the plant; but it is not this 
especially to consider. How do they ob 
plant? 

In order that you may understand clear 
this work we must know what sort of mi 
for them to use. I ask you to examine 
which the underground parts of the plant 
If we take a seed of the mustard plant or " 
on a piece of blotting paper and keep it i 
place, we shall find after a while that 
put forth is covered all over with a pile i 
seedling mustard plant grown in the fas! 
cated is shown in the diagram. (Pig. 1, B. 
I ask you to notice that tl 
of the root, except the tip, 
this pile of hairs. Each om 
microscopic in size, nothic^ 
web, rarely exceeding in lei 
an inch and averaging pe 
of an inch. But there are 
and they cover the surface 
hide almost completely tt 
they are attached. 

If, now, we take one of tl 
and properly examine it run 
we shall find that each one 1 
ure as is shown by this diaj 
the cells upon the surface oi 
I use the word cell you maj 
closed space very much liki 
Ij honeycomb, for there is n 

iing^' of Muswrd walls to permit ingress or eg 

grown In sand. B, 

"teaamegrown In ary of the Cell IS a Very thlH 
*Not reproduced here. 
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substance whose name need not concern us. 

thus no more than a tubular extension of the eel 

finger of the glove is the tubular extension of tht 

glove. 
The entire surface is lined with a comparf 

layer of living Bubstance, a substance which ha 

uncouth name, protoplasm, but I must use it 
observe that it forms only a linii 
maining space is filled with wate 
pure as ordinary spring water whi 
nevertheless certain materials neces 
for the plant. You will see thus tl 
is completely filled, a large portior 
rior being occupied by this water. 
If you carefully compare a hai 
moist paper with one grown in the 
find a marked difference in shape 
come much distorted by being obi: 
, its way through the soil. In tl 
(Fig. 2) you will see a hair frc 
of the wheat plant distorted and t 
particles of soil held so fast by it, t 
not be pulled off without breaking 
walls of the tube. 

These hairs do not last very Ion 
they are very transient, living oi 
days. At the end of that time the; 
aperture which they leave when b 
in some manner completely closed 
That root hairs are found or 
younger roots isshown by compari 
diagrams. Here is a seedling of w 
with theblade just pushing above th 
here a few large roots starting dov 
the earth; the whole surface of the n 
by hairs except the tips. As yo 

, grow there, for the particles of soi! 

-SiCBB. here as they do at other points, 
the root of an older plant (Fig. 4) is examined 
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he older roots come away quite fre( 
t is only on the younger roots wher 
;he soil particles cling. 



i 
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hough these hairs are constantly d; 
IS constantly, new hairs being prodii 
grows it is constantly putting forth 
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only formed formed a mass of roots s 
but had also struck roots at various p 
trate stem had come in contact with 
together all the rootlets which he cou 
bined length exceeded fifteen miles! 

Roots are very much affected in the e 
ing by the character of soil in which 1 
especially affected, however, by the ft 

An experiment which easily proves 
this way. Take a tall lamp chimney, 
Argand gas burner (a cylinder 3i ii 
six or eight inches in length): fill it wi 
middle and then for two or three inch 
with the sand a considerable quantit 
ordinary fertilizers and fill up the i 
seeds in that. After the plants have 1 
grow, on knocking the dirt out of tl 
will easily see that in the narrow zom 
izer was placed the branches of the vo\ 
profuse. 'In general we may say tha 
the soil the more dense is the branchin 
not run to such long distances but div 

Some of you are in the habit perhaps 
dead cats or doga at the foot of your 
will afterwards examine such a spot j 
bone has become enveloped by a net 
afterwards it will be penetrated by th 
put where they can do the most good. 

Roots also branch more profusely ii 
consequence of this relation to moistu 
shade and forest trees the branching o 
not near the main root but out where 
good from the rain dripping from the 
The same relation may be s^en when i 
the house. If put too close they invai 
can get a start. The reason is that t 
out to wherever they can get a sufficii 

Next, I will call your attention to 
the root system and the rapidity with 
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rated from the leaves. Every plant is constant 
a great amount of moisture in the form of v{ 
evaporation is very rapid we find the plant 
development of roots and vice versa. The gret 
is to be found between the aquatic and land plan 
have a very poorly developed root system whil 
have a very much more extensive one. 

Having learned something about the under 
chinery, understanding the structure of the roo1 
they are formed and how long they last, know 
tion of the root system .to various circumstanc 
consider the surroundings under which thi 
to do their work. 

I said that I should restrict myself to those 
work in the soil leaving out of account those li\ 

I will not now take up your time by speakir 
ous kinds of soil, for with them you are doub 
miliar than I. I only ask you to remember i 
are formed; that they are nothing more or le 
tides of — sometimes solid, sometimes rotten 
finely ground up; that therefore these roots a 
a medium which resembles more or less a pile 
matter how fine the soil may be it neverthelt 
distinct particles of rock, which are not in 
with each other. They are on the contrary se; 
by a very considerable space from each othe: 
ration is indicated in the diagram (Fig. 5). 
only that these particles of soil are rather loo; 
but that every one of them is surrounded I 
water. 

This water adhering to the particles of soi 
up the cavities completely but, as a rule, lea 
able spaces, which are filled with air and oth 
■course a very heavy rain will, for a time, con 
rate the soil so as to allow almost no air to re 
a very poorly drained soil we have the samt 
' affairs. 

Not only does the soil contain water whic 
from the rain; it also has the power of cond 
5— H. 8. 
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which comes to it in the form of vapor. It can condense a 
■very considerable quantity of such moisture so that on a 
dewy night, even if there be no rain, the soil may obtain 
a certain percentage of water. As much as five per cent, 
can thus be condensed by dry garden soil in forty-eight 
hours, if exposed to a moist atmosphere. The source of 
water in the soil, however, is chiefly rain. 



Fig. S. Diaprammatie represeatatioa at the rel&tlou ot the root-hslrB and soil particles, 
e, Bbaftof r<H)t;A.(i. aTiiJ ft", riwt balra. The^inahaded partBioeofl represent air; the liglitly 
■haded parts around these, water; the angular fragoii'nts are soil particles. — Sachs. 

I ask you to notice that, besides this property, soil par- 
ticles have another; they can pick out and retain upon their 
surfaces materials which come to them in solution. Our 
ordinary rain water which sprays down through the atmos- 
phere is constantly washing out of the air various materials 
and the materials which are carried down with the rain do 
not drain off with the water that runs through the soil but 
are laid hold of with a very decided hand and retained by 
these particles. 

More than that; some materials are held there in chemical 
combination and so firmly that they cannot be gotten away 
by any amount of washing. Possibly some of you recollect 
the new method that is proposed for the disposal of the * 
sewage of large cities; the pumping up of this sewage 
water and spreading it over large tracts of land. The water 
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gh the soil is pure a 
IS because the organ 
irticles. On these sei 
ire said to be raised, 
in properly drained 
e of plants as anytbii 
r one who has tried t( 
t is to rot the roots 
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itering. Saturating 
bles of air, and that 
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1 necessary, the soil ] 
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air which lies in bi 
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the food for which tl 
"haps the most essen 
>od by plants is that 
; for this water is as 
,s any thing else in ti 
le water " I mean t 
i of by means of thei 
arying very much w 
ed by the root hairs 
im the soil until it is 
Le fingers entirely dry 
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plant is unable Ion 
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Glimpses of California. 

Mr, Plumb — Nearly all of our native everj 
remarkable vitality and they will retain th 
rather in their foliage there is enough of th 
tree to keep that foliage alive. It will keep 
means of the juices present, when the soui 
have been already cut off, and the tree has 
already. 



SOME GLIMPSES OF CALIFORNIA AS II 
TO A WISCONSIN WOMAN. 

By Mbs. J. M. SMITH, Gkeen Bay. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Wisconsin 
Society: — The idea of writing a paper to be n 
society, which has been favored with the be 
such ladies as Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Kerr, Mrs, 
many more whom I might mention, is one 1 
curred to me until a few days ago, wher 
received from our w^orthy secretary, saying 
■warrant for putting my name on the progrs 
meeting, and giving the title of the paper, " I 
in California, by a Wisconsin woman." N( 
have such veteran horticulturists as Messrs. ] 
Kellogg, and many others to address you, 
quite too presuming for me to give any thing 
few general impressions of California fruit 
appeared to me in the short time of my stay 
gin then with first impressions. When we ] 
the first town at which we stopped after entt 
at Yuma, we were called up early in the mor 
to meet a delegation from the Riverside boarc 
had been sent on to meet us with samples c 
the land, of many varieties, which they free 
among us; a good generous basket to everj 
the badge of the American Horticultural. 
over a long stretch of desert land, and even 
as far as we could see, seemed to be still onl 
the sight of such fruit in such quantity and v. 
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assurance that the country was not all desert 
still had much desert land to pass over. Here i 
some of the stopping points, we saw small 
planted with trees of different sorts, that show 
and thrifty growth; but it was only where they i 
with plenty of water obtained from some artif 
We were repeatedly told that all that was neces 
of the land which seemed to all appearance 
worthless, to make it produce any thing that ■ 
was simply an abundance of water; but wher 
was to be obtained, was a problem not yet solv 
that no poor man would be able to carry out, 
plan, if one is found, is very likely to originate 
of some hard-working farmer's son. One of 1 
ticeable things that we saw during our ent 
through these desert lands, was the heaps of ti 
up near every place whe^e food was to be obi 
the line of the railroad; proving most cone] 
source from which the food supply came. Tl 
pended on getting their meals by the way, ■ 
difficulty in getting a comfortable meal. As fc 
we started out with a large basket well fille 
things as we preferred, and had reason to congi 
selves on that fact many times during our jour 
After leaving Indio, we kept on our way until 
Los Angelos, where we were met by an invita 
branch railroad to take a free ride to Santa An. 
orange groves, which was accepted. We rei 
Ana early in the evening and remained over ni 
morning carriages were provided to take the er 
few miles into the country. The roads on eitbe 
lined with orange orchards, some of them in fin 
but a good many sections looked poor and yell 
fruit which was hanging on the trees, very sma 
ferent in appearance. We asked the gentleniE 
driving the cause of this; and he said, many ol 
were owned by non-residents who wished to se 
had not had the orchards properly watered ant 
Our driver brought up at a large stand where tl 
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on a^ain, not stopping until we reached San '. 
nearly two weeks after leaving home; there we w. 
clean up and rest until Monday, when we spent j 
day going to the golden gate to view the sea li 
creatures who were craw^ling over the rocks an 
up their continual hoarse barking. We were told 
of the largest of them Would weigh a ton. It is i 
against the state to kill one of them, though the] 
times fire off a pistol into the air, to see them so 
get into the water. Now then, we were ofif for 
where our first convention was to commence on 
On reaching the depot, we found the room full o 
or their committees, ready to assign us homes d 
convention among the hospitable citizens. Insteai 
ing us to go to the hotels, we were sent to be the 
a beautiful home, occupied by a family well w^ort 
a home. 

The convention continued for threts days wit] 
tendance, but others will tell you of this. Durin 
at San Jose, a grand show was open to us at Ho 
hall, which was filled to its utmost capacity wii 
variety of fruits in different conditions, fresh, can: 
preserved, and the beautiful glace fruits, prepare 
new process. There was material enough for a w 
ful study for any one. Then there were wines 
for those interested in them. Some people say 
fomia wines are just as wholesome as tea and ( 
ought to be used by every one; but I heard so 
while there, which would deter me from wishir 
connection with the wine business. Such, for ir 
a father and family of sons who went into wii 
and in the course of a few years all dropping into t 
graves, leaving the* broken-hearted mother sooi 
them. The convention closed by a grand banqi 
and beautifully served, by the ladies of San Jo 
people. It was by far the finest thing of the sor 
I was ever present. The day following, carriages 
vided for our entire party to spend the day vi 
fruit region of Santa Clara valley. The son of 
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only measured thirty-nine feet in circu 
base, and they called that a small one. 
large stumps, among them one said to be 
the section was taken that was shown a 
The most of the tree was still lying near, 
diameter of the stump, but sixty -five of oi 
it at once and they said one hundred and 
had room upon it. On our return to Sant 
took dinner, we visited a church fifty by 
that was said to have been built entire 
shingles and all of one redwood tree. Of 
vouch for the truth of the statement. Wi 
city in the evening, to go out again on 
Rafael as the invited guests of Col. Colmi 
is said to have planted 700,000 forest and 
all dined at his expense and had many i 
sight-seeing in carriages at somebody' 
would never have guessed from its app* 
masses of growth by the sides of the roa( 
passed, were all planted to look so much 
by the patience of one man, but such we ' 
case, though Col. Oolman himself said nol 
But we must hasten away to Riversii 
second convention, set for Tuesday. W 
Bide Monday evening, and on getting 
next morning, went out to look aboi 
oranges everywhere, the ground under th< 
with them, and the little boys are 
balls. But then, these have been frosted i 
nothing; yes, clear down at Riverside, we 
walk two mornings while we were there, , 
place where we could get a smell of fire, 
of the hotel. Just here comes in a quest 
the man of small means, of fuel. I was i 
ton had been paid for coal at Riverside, ai 
at $20 per cord, and in small quantities 
course, little fuel is needed in comparison 
many places there seemed poor show for t 
the week, there was a grand show of citrc 
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make their labor available, to keep if possible, those de- 
pendent on them in comfort. The lesson which it seems to 
me we should all leam from the California fruit growers is 
very plain, viz. : Thoroughness. 

If our Wisconsin farmers would bring to their aid the sys- 
tem, painstaking and perseverance practiced by the Calif or- 
nians, and keep it up, there would soon be little to aak for in 
the comfortable homes of our state. Ifthey would mis more 
brains with their farming, they would find more time for im- 
provement and recreation for themselves and their families; 
time to raise plenty of small fruits for -their own use, and to 
treat their friends, thereby lessening their doctor bills and 
makingtheirhome lives brighter andhappier. Withplentyof 
fresh fruit in its season, and a generous supply canned and 
stored away for the winter, thiMe indigestible pies and 
cakes may be discarded, thereby lightening the labors of 
wives and daughters, and giving them time for rest and 
improvement in many ways; California is truly a wonder- 
ful land, and filled with a set of wideawake, enterprising, 
and large-hearted people. How could any one expect them 
to be otherwise? Are not the men that are foremost in the 
management of the affairs of the state, and the develop- 
ment of its resources generally, the enterprising sons from 
the best stock in the homes east of the mountains, men with 
brains to plan great things, and courage and patience to en- 
dure the hardships incident to life in a new country. They 
deserve the success that has attended their efforts, and we 
most heartily rejoice in their prosperity. All the good 
things cannot be heaped up in any one state. We fully 
enjoyed California, and learned many things which we 
could never have appreciated from reading of them. While 
riding through those beautiful fruit lands, one could hardly 
at the time, help saying: O, for a home in one of those 
beautiful places. But after getting all the information I 
could from the enthusiastic Californians, who seem to be- 
lieve most sincerely in their state, and would have every 
one also believe in it, I have no hesitation, in my own 
case, in giving a decided preference to Wisconsin. If our 
winters are long, they are not without their pleasures, and 
B— E. S. 
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when spring really comes, the rapidii 
thing advances in growth might aE 
fomian. 

They claim to have strawberries 
round, yet we can grow more strawbei 
than they can, and market them all in 
of keeping pickers all the year. The 
there who had eaten strawberries witl; 
UB that we did not lose much by not 
there, as we should have thought tht 
with those grown in the north. 

To sum up : If we cannot grow on 
we can grow enough other things to 
than that, we can buy them as cheapl; 
■ as they were willing to sell them to ui 
long journey to see and pick them in t 
am more than satisfied that the workii 
are all proud to belong, do not begin t 
forts, or luxuries if you please, in Cal: 
our dear Wisconsin homes. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Plumb — I do want to express 
hearing that paper, and I want to say 
who could not hear the reading tha 
treat, and I want you to be sure to re 
lished. I am glad that a Wisconsin 
California and can tell the story as sei 
the domestic side of the story. We hf 
our friends who have visited Califoj 
feted and toasted; they come back, 
wool ever their eyes, until I fairly drei 
Californian begin to speak. I know ji 
to say, but now I rejoice to say that tt 
have heard on the subject, 

I was speaking with a gentleman wl 
in Califordia, a Minneapolis real estat 
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the idea of investing his money there, 
you invest in California?" " Not mi 
"Everything was up in a balloon tlu 
should drop with the rest of them." C 
one who will tell the exact truth. I thi 
a vote of thanks to Mrs. Smith for this ; 

Mrs. Smith — The idea of writing a p 
so entirely new to me, but I felt as I wai 
woman who went to hear and see, that 
a duty which I owed to the society; the 
do it. 

President Merrill of Kipou CoUege- 
dieaand Qentleinen: — I came in to b 
instruct others, especially in regard to t 
I know so littte. But there are a few 
something about and I have learned s 
from farmers, I have come greatly in 
particularly, to respect the intelligent i 
class of our best farmers; I was brougl 
self, prepared for college on the farm an 
about what farmers feel and think) am 
about their infirmities as well as aboui 
I have been greatly interested in institu 
the State Dail-ymeu's AssociatioD. I 
word in that line if you will have 
farmer's boy comes to college I always 
is with him, he will very frequently sf 
to take practical studies, I don't wan 
far." I always ask him what he means 
arithmetic comes at the very head of 
matter of fact take four-flfths of the ' 
metic is absolutely the most impractica 
takes in school. Almost anything you i 
ing toward practicability would be o: 
the study of arithmetic. Of course all 
to add, subtract, multiply and divide, i 
interest, and a few more things, but wl 
that to higher mathematics, algebra. 
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t the most practical study, it does not train minds to be 
)re practical. 

But I cannot go into that, I want to come to a particular 
itement which you can appreciate. I made up my mind 
l;er hearing the speeches and the stories told in the meet- 
5 of the State Dairymen's Association, that the dairy- 
sn, at least, were not as a whole, the most practical men 
the state. I presume that the horticulturists of the state 
i not all the practical men; for to-day, at any rate, we 
11 assume that they are, I heard more than four or five 
lies this saying: " That over one-half of the entire dairy 
iduct of the state of Wisconsin is wasted through un- 
ielligent manipulation." They began by saying we have 
or cows, poor food, unintelligent manipulation, above 
things unintelligent marketing, until the product did 
t bring on an average more than one-half of the 
afit which it should. Mind, the dairymen themselves 
id this; I should not have dared to say it; they said it over 
d over again. Well now, a set of men who will confess 
at they themselves are not practical men, are not, are 
3y? 

Sow we are getting into Httle better times, we are get- 
ig more feed, better cattle, better kind of manipulation, 
jre intelligent marketing, in short what Mrs. Smith said 
len she came to the moral of her paper, they are getting 
be more thorough. As Mrs. Smith said, in Wisconsin in 
der to have better results we need to adopt the thorough- 
ss of the California fruit. growers. My little speech is go- 
^ to come about that little word thoroughness, and yon 
11 see there is a point in it, I think. 

Thoroughness in what you say and what you do, the 
nplest thing. I have been trying for several years to find 
e young person who knows how to close a window blind 
d do it right. The number of persons who can do it is 
laller than you think. Mr. Roberts, who wrote that little 
ok which we use in our parliamentary assemblies, was 
ad of the Engineer corps of Milwaukee and had a large 
tmber of persons under his care; he said he would give 
ly boy inthe city of Milwaukee employment who would buy 
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one pound of nails and do it correctly, absolut< 
Now, that looks very simple but I tell you th 
boys who can do it just right is a great deal i 
you think. The foundation of all is thoroug 
matters of dealing; there are studies which 
train the mind in all directions than arithmetic 

Now to illustrate my point, I know a good b( 
and a very promising boy who is a farmer boy 
securing for himself an education. Thought h 
to stay at college very long when he came, 
thinks he wants to stay a long time. He is ; 
usual observing young man. Well, he was sent 
the other day. He was required to buy so ma 
sugar, some coffee, some crackers and to get tl 
tain place euid be back at a certain time. The j 
was directly west of a certain building which 
didn't know the name of the house where he wi 
went to the grocery which was directly south 
of west. It was his business to know the point 
pass hut he did not. He did not get the ezac 
pounds of sugar, got cookies instead of cracl 
the only thing that was right he got hack in 
many of your own boys who are required to d 
simple things on the farm do them just exactly r 
there was a farmer over here in Rosendale t 
who had placed a long list of rules at the side 
door; when you use the shovel hang it up, s 
door when you go out, put such and such a ho 
tain stall, put certain cows in certain stalls, 
was noted. 

Now, in this little talk, I want to see how pra 
in our farm work, in our homes, etc. I don'1 
many women are here, but of course I assu 
women do their work in that way; they do nt 
crockery, broom always put handle down a: 
things, I know how it was with my mother, e 
went to college. I think she is the best housel 
saw, she is now about eighty; I was down to t 
a few weeks ago and everything was orderly 
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She never went to Bchool much, for she had to 
e miles, but she is practical, entirely so. She 
re politics than a great many men, I don't know 
hat is complimentary to her or not, but it is the 
le is thoroughly acquainted with the scriptures 
k that is greatly to her credit; when the minister 
nakeB a misquotation, she can correct it, 
t a college education, she can do the work of her 
d to the little things with the utmost care, this 
h the training of the mind. Now, I do want to 
work, horticulture as well as anything else, a 
less which will be indicated by a practicableness 
it. There cannot be complete success without 
less, practical thoroughness. This must be shown 
) things. I know some persons say we need not be 
about little things; the little things are precisely 
For this piece of education we need not go to 
think the college is a good place for boys and 
■ to. We want educated farmer^, and men who 
We want educated men on the farms, thorough 
aTe been surprised to find how many men know, 
i ably tell how strawberries are raised. There is 
and thoroughness in.it. 

ill very simple but I believe it touches the bottom 
w to put a shovel in its place, how to put a hoe 
lout any dirt on ii, and all these little practical 
believe that when men and boys are bo trained 
;reatly enlarge our products, 
les we hear the question asked why does one man 
,nd another $3.00 a day? just because one man can 
lit thing and do it in the right way, and the other 
rrong thing; even to the smallest thing in the 

itley — I don't believe that all the boys who are 
le farm are born to stay there. I believe that all 
s are necessary and I believe that they are to be 
good stock. To be well born is giving a boy a 
, and where is there a better place than the farm, 
ae boys; I do not believe there was anything bad 
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about the training which they got at home; I believe that 
"they had a pretty good training inside. One of these boys 
before he was two years old developed certain traits of 
character which indicated to his mother and to myself that 
he wasn't going to stay on the farm; when he was three or 
four years old he began to talk about it; a few years more 
and he began telling what he would probably .do. Now, I 
think it would have been entirely wrong for me to have 
undertaken to have trained him on any other line. If that 
boy ever makes a success it must be on the same lines on 
which he has shown this interest for years. I don't want 
my boys to stay on the farm; I am sick of these harpers 
around telling that the boys don't stay on the farm; no, if 
we can make college presidents of them or students, pro- 
fessional men. let them go; all professions are necessary. I 
remember of reading that in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
they canvassed the town to find how many of the business 
men were raised on the farm; they found that ninety-five 
per cent. were. It is a pretty good place to raise them. 



REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. President- and Members of ike Wisconsin Horti' 
cultural Society: — Your committee on awards of premiums 
on Fruit and Vegetables would submit the following report: 

We find sixteen entries of strawberries, and award as fol- 
lows: 

"WilaoB— N. Mason, 1st; P. 8. Collins, 2nd. 

Crescent— A. 8. Crooker, 1st; Geo. J. Kellogj?, 3nd. 

Sharpless — Mrs. Merrett, Ist; Wm. Kurz, 2nd. 

Jessie— C. H. Hamilton, Jat; Geo. J. Eetlogg, 2nd. 

Jewell— R. D. Mason, Ist; Geo. J. Kellogg, ZnA. 

Bubach--C. H. Hamilton, lat; Geo. J. Kellogg, 2nd. 

Jersey Queen— J. L. tasco (for James Vick), lat; A. S. Crooker, Snd, 

Manchester —Geo. J. Kellogg, 1st; J. Hutchins, 2nd. 

Best seedling varieties — F. W. Loudon, 1st, 06 seedling No. 10; Geo. J, 
Kellogg, and, on seedling No. 98. 

Best and largest display — Geo. J. Kellogg. 
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Beet display of planta in bearing— J. M. Smith, In 

Beet exhibit in size — Geo. J. Kellogg, on Jeesie. 

Best exhibit in quantitj — G«o. J. Kellogg. 

Best exhibit for market — Geo. J. Kellogg. 

Best and largest display in the department of i 
Kellogg. 

Special preminm recommended, for currents at 
Kellogg. Aleo a special premium on a plate of Lida 

In the vegetable department we find fi^ 
make our awards as follows: 
Peas — Q. P. Clapp, 1st; J. M. Smith, 3nd. 
Asparagus- J. M. Smith, Ist: Q. P. Clapp, 3nd. 
Onions— J. M.Smith, let; Q. P. Clapp, 3nd. 
Badishee- J. M. Smith, 1st: Q- P. Clapp, 2iid. 
Six heads lettuce— Q. P. Clapp, 1st; J. M. Smith, : 
Fie plant — J. U. Smith, Ist; Q. V. Clapp, 2nd. 
Spinach — Q. P. Clapp. 

lATgeet and best display in the department — Q. P. 

Best display of vegetables- Q. P. Clapp. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. Vie H. 

D. H. HoNTi 

Mrs. E. a. E 

The committee on Plants and Flowers 
premiums as follows: 

PLiNTS AND FLOWKES. 

Collection house plants, largest and best display, 
J. Miles, Ist; Mrs. C. E. Root, 2d. 
Display Cacti, J. Miles. 

Collection Fucbsias, J. Milee, 1st; Mrs. Boot, 2d. 
Single specimens, Mrs. L. Hood, let; J. MOes, 2d. 
Collection of Geraniums in bloom, Mrs. Root, 1st: • 
Collection foliage plants, J. Miles, 1st; Mrs. Root, : 
_ Collection Felergoniums, J. Miles. 
Display of Begonias, Mrs. Root. 
Callas, Mrs. Q. P. Clapp, 1st; Mrs. A. S. Crooker, S 
Display of vines, Mrs. R. C. Goodrich. 
Primula, J. Miles. 
Heliotrope, J. Miles. 

Wax plant, Mrs. Qoodribh, 1st; Mrs. Rivers, 2d. 
Collection of Roses in Pots, J. Miles, Ist and 3d. 
Collection of Verbenas, J. Miles. 
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CtJlocbon of Fems, J. Milea, Ist; Mrs, Root, Sd. 
'Varieties of Pansies in Pota, J. Miles. 
CTollection Sweet-Bcented Geraniums, Mrs. Boot, 1st, J. Mi 
Spacimen Begonias, Mrs. Tipple, 1st; J. Miles, Sd. 
Best specimen of any varietj, Mrs. Boot. 

CDT FLOWERS. 

Show of Pansies, Mrs. H. Churchyard, 1st; Mrs. J, M. Bo 

Show of Roses, Mrs. Bonnell, 1st; Mrs. Pratt, 9d. 

Show of Perennials, Mrs. Root. 

\tnid Flowers. Mrs. W. H, Hamley, 1st; Miss Alice Bonn 

Basket cut flowers, Mrs. Root. 

Floral design, Mrs. Boot. 

Plate boquet, Mrs. Hamley, lat; Mrs. Crocker, 2d, 

Show of Carnations, Mrs. Hamley. 

Show of Dianthus, Mrs. Root. 

Pyramid boquet (special), J. L. Pa£co. 

J. ■« 

w. : 

The committee on Resolutions offered the 
which were adopted unanimously; 

Retolved, That aa repreeentativea of the Wisconsin State 
Society we hereby express our thanks to the citizens of Ripi 
for the cordial reception we have met with at their hands at 
mer meeting, and we are glad to once more meet in this 
where the evidences of culture and prosperity everywhere 
also most heartily thank the singers and the Quartette Club 
ful sonf^ and music which have been furnished during thesi 

Betolved, further, That we witness with much pleasure 
and success of your citizens in the culture of small fruits, 
of blackberries, the fame of which, with that of C. H. 
spread throughout the entire west. 

Resolved, That we hereby return our thanks to the C, i 

C. & N. W., and the Wisconsin Central r^ways tor theii 

fare to one-third rates, all of which is respectively submitte 

J. C. Plumb 

B, 3. BoxiE, 

Vie H. Cam 

No further business appearing President Smi 
the meeting adjourned sine die. 

B. S. HC 
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TRANSACTIONS AND DISI 



ANNUAL MEET 



WisGonsiii State porticult 



Held in Madison, Fdyruary 8 



Madison, Wis., I 

Meeting was called to order at 9:30 "V 

President J. M. Smith, of Green Baj 

ports of officers being in order. Secret 

his report as follows: 

Mr. President and Members of the Vt 
ticultural Society : — In acceptinf; tlfe < 
this society one year ago, I did it witl 
the objects and aims, and the importar 
accomplished, as well as the obstacles 
work and larger success, and my onl; 
how to promote the interests of hortic 
The successes of horticulture in our st: 
very largely upon the failures of pasi 
the masses of our people who make a 
fession, horticulture has become a w 
nificance, for to their minds it suggef 
dead orchards; and our society meel 
opportunity for some of its membt 
schemes to victimize the farmer. An< 
tute worker said in my presence thre 
quickest way to put a wet blanket ove 
introduce the subject of horticulture. 
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But owing to the zeal and high character of the members 
of this society, holding steadily in view the fundamt 
principles for which our society exists, Wisconsin h 
culture stands for more to-day than simply planting ai 
pie tree; and our experiences are as beacon lights to ot 
who will reap rewards from these lessons. From lei 
received and the numerous calls for our transactions 1 
every state in the Union, as well as foreign countries, '. 
led to believe that they are sought for because of the i 
able information they contain, and also from the fact 
the working members of this society are men of high n 
character and honorable integrity of purpose. 

Early in the year I had a number of calls from nei 
cieties and library associations for complete sets of our 
umes of transactions. Making inquiry, I found that 
books had been scattered and lost, and only complete 
for about one-half of the years since the first organizs 
of the society could be found, and for some of those j 
only a few numbers. I have supplied such calls so far 
possibly could, and will here request any member who 
duplicate copies of any voliune previous to the year : 
or the year 1879-80 that they would send them to thii 
fice either by mail or express. 

I also found that our volumes of exchanges, mac 
them, had been scattered in various places or l<«t, S 
at the University, some in the agricultural rooms and s 
in obscure places in the packing room. 

Together with Mr. Smith we called on acting Gove 
Ryland to see if some room could not be assigned for 
use as a library room. He at once saw the propriety of ou 
quest but preferred to submit the matter to Gov. Rusl 
his return from his visit to the south. At my earliest 
portunity I called on Governor Rusk, and with the sane 
of the superintendent of public property, room No. 27, w 
was once a part of the Historical Society's rooms, was 
apart for our use, and what books and property belou] 
to our society that could be found were transferred to 
shelves and cases, and your secretary furnished with 
plicate keys. This room is large and commodious, with 
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arranged caBes where our bookB and exchanges can al- 
ways be found. We should, so far as our funds will per- 
mit, every year add some standard works of horticulture, 
as well as to make some provision, whereby we may obtain 
specimens of birds and insects destructive, as well as those 
who are our friends. It may be possible that some friend 
of horticulture, or of this society, have specimens already 
prepared who will donate them, now that we have a place 
suitable for their safe keeping. 

Some of our exchange volumes should be bound for better 
preservation in the library. 



HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE. 

" Popular Gardening." This publication, with thatof the ' 
" American Garden," should be in the hands of every hor- 
ticulturist in the state. But a more recent weekly journal, 
now in its second volxune, is " Garden and Forest," 
national in its character, broad and elevating in the tone 
of its articles and a p»iodical that will make its mark in 
the proper development of the useful and beautiful in na- 
ture, both in this country and abroad. 

Our last annual meeting, as you all know, was held at 
Platteville, in connection with a farmers' institute, and 
only a two days' meeting at that, which brought unsatisfac- 
tory results in hurried business meetings and short discus- 
sions. The summer meeting at Ripon was well attended, 
and a good display of fruits, vegetables and flowers. ■ 

It will be well for us at this meeting to decide, if possi- 
ble, where we will hold our next summer meeting. Unfor- 
tunately in one respect, owing to the legislature being in 
session this winter, it was almost impossible to find a suita- 
ble place in the capitol for an exhibition room. Should we 
decide to hold our meeting here next winter, that defect 
will be remedied. 

Your former secretary, in his last report, called attention 
to the fact that we needed more local societies, an increase 
of membership and more funds at our disposal in order to 
make our work more eflfectual in the state, and I am sure 
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no one will try to controvert that advice. There is less 
than a score of working societies in the state, and three of 
these are in Waupaca county. The one lately organized at 
the county seat of that county takes the name Waupaca 
Horticultural Society and Improvement Association. We 
need a similar association in every considerable village in- 
cur state as auxiliary to our society. But in order to bring 
this about communities must see and feel the necessity for 
such an organization. 

The farmers' institutes have tiad a wonderful effect dur- 
ing the past three years in awakening an interest, all along 
the line, -of improvement, on the farm and in the home. 
We need more organized effort to give shape to good reso- 
lutions. 

I would advise, therefore, that we hold a circuit or 
series of meetings at such places as may he arranged for 
by local committees. Let there be an afternoon and even- 
ing session, addressed.by some member of this society, as- 
sisted by local talent, and possibly by our professor of 
horticulture, when his duties at the station will permit. 
Two months in the year, one in the summer, and one in 
the winter season thus employed would accomplish much 
good, and information imparted relating to tree planting 
and fruit growing better than by any other method. Or- 
chards can be planted and made productive to the farmer 
most all over our state. Homes can be made brighter and 
happier with a better knowledge of the cultivation of 
plants, shrubs, fruits and trees than they now are. 

Your secretary can see no just reason why the necessary 
expense incurred in sending out the reports of this society 
should not be met in the same way as that of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, and attention was called to this fact at 
our summer meeting. A committee on legislation was ap- 
pointed, consisting of H, C. Adams, B. S. Hoxie and Matt 
Anderson, This same conjmittee was also instructed to 
prepare a bill making provision by law for a Tree Planting 
or Arbor Day. I will say that bills have been drawn and 
will be placed in the hands of some proper person in the 
legislature who will attend to their introduction and pas- 
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view of the probable passage of such a bill I 
gest the .propriety of appointing a committee 
r it shall be to prepare a circular letter addressed 
)l8 and colleges in the state, giving the full text 
with such genera) information or suggestions as 
iper for the observance of the d^, as well as an 
ist of trees, plants and shrubs, best adi^ted for 
?te or public grounds. 

REPORTS PROM SOCIETIES. 

y desirable, as also the duty of the secretary of 
lies, that they make an annual report to this so- 
5 a very easy thing to do, immediately after the 
send in such a report, and do not cut it off with 
fact of the officers' names, for there should be 
s of interest besides this which are worth men- 
sides, these reports are necessary to entitle you 
cribed number of volumes of transactions of this 



COMMITTEE ON OBSERVATION. 

nittee on observation have been quite prompt in 
;s, some of them are very full and complete, and 
)e, for these are the index hand which points to 
failure of different varieties, in the varied soil 
;e of our state; three hundred miles north and 
over two hundred east and west. It is not suffi- 
' about the same as last year, for every year our 
s are going into new hands, and if reference is 
let it be on some particular point. Blanks for 
e were sent out early in the season with printed 
3 that the members of the committee could find 
for points on which to found their report. Some 
)ort8 are a fair compendium for the entire sea- 
. will have their place in our volume of transac- 
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TREASURER'S ] 

Treasurer H on. Matt Anderson r 
the itemized account of the secret 
nance committee. 

Wisconsin State Sorticultural Society in 
Treasurer. 



Jan. 10. 
Jan. 10. 


Order Nos. 38 and 
Order No, 37 


39 


Jan. 10. 
Jan. 11. 
Jan. 11. 
Jan. 11. 
Jan. 11. 
Feb. 3. 


Order No. 41 

Order No. 43 

Order No. 43 

Order No. 44 

Order No. 43 




Feb. 7. 


Order No. 47 




Har. 13. 
Mar. 13. 


Order No. 49 




May 8. 

May 8. 










Order No. 03 




June 30. 
June 39. 
June 39. 


Order No. W 

Order No. 55 . . . . 
Order No. 56 




June 3fl. 


Order No. 59 




June 39. 


Order No. 61 




June 2Q. 


Order No. 63 










June 39. 


Order No. 65 










June 29. 


Order No. 68 




Juno 30. 


Order No. 69 




June 89. 
June 39. 


Order No. 70 

Order No. 71 




June 38. 
June 39. 
June 39. 
June 39. 
June 39. 


Order No. 73 

Order No. 74..... 

Order No. 75 

Order No. 76 

Order No. 77 




June 3B. 
June 29. 


Order No. 79 

Order No. 80 




June 39. 


Order No. 81 
















June 39. 


Order No. 85 




June 39. 


Order No. 86 




June 39. 


Order No. 87 
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JuDe SB. Order No. 88 137 00 

June 28. OrderNo.89 6 80 

June 2B. Order Nd. 90 14 89 

June 29. Order No. 91 87 25 

June 29. OrderNo.92 7 87 

June 39. Order No. 98 *. 6 00 

June 29. Order No. 94 2 00 

July 20. OrderNo.95 17 32 

July 20. OrderNo.96 10 40 

Aug. 14. Order No. 97 7S 00 

Nov. 9. OrderNo. 1 75 00 

Jan. 23. OrderNo. 3 13 59 

Jan. 23. OrderNo. 4 84 97 

Jan. 26. OrderNo. 3 15 75 

t940 44 
Jan. 81, 1889. Ba]an<-« in htinda of Treasurer 801 94 

$1,742 a 

CaKDIT. 

1888. 

Jan. 8. BaUance on;Bettlement |663 38 

May 8. By memlwrship dues from Hoxie 87 00 

June 29. By am't from Horticultural 3ocie^ at Ripon 41 00 

June 30. By order of J. M. Smith on State l^asurer. . 500 00 

Dec. 26. By cash from Daniel Williama, memberahip. 1 00 

1889. 

Jan. 20. By order of J. M. Smith on State Treasurer 500 00 

Totah tl,742 3 

M. ANDERSON^ 
Treasurer. 



ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The election of officers being next in order the president 
declared a recess of a few minutes to allow all who wished, 
to pay the annual membership fee of one dollar. 

On calling to order Mr. Smith said that he did not wish 
to be considered a candidate for re-election to the office of 
president. I do not intend to abandon the society, but will 
continue to be interested in its welfare and will do all I can 
to aid it in every way possible. In order that you may dis- 
cuss this matter freely I will ask my friend Mr. Harris to 
take the chair, Mr. Hatch and Mr. Toole will please act as 
tellers, and I will retire from the room. 

Mr. Harris took the chair and requested the secretary to 
read the list of members of the society. 
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The secretary was instructed to 
for J. M. Smith as president, vote 
clared elected. 

Ballots were then cast for vice-pr 

B. F. Adams 

C. H. Hamilton , 

A. L. Hatch 

G. J. Kellogg 

S. Hunt .*. 

A. C. Tuttle, 

B. S. Hoxie 

Mr. Witt 

Mr. Edwards 

Matt. Anderson 

Total number of votes 



The vote for Mr. Adams, was, <: 
mous, and he was declared vice-pn 
year. 

Mr, Smith was called to the room, 
thanked the members for their a] 
and though the position was unde^ 
on condition that each member 8h( 
minute man and go where duty re( 
president. And before the election 
say a few words concerning the 
the future, etc. He said we are hop 
era in horticulture with the elect 
chair of horticulture at the Univi 
that there will be a great deal more 
to do. Prof. Goff is to be here in t'. 
get acquainted in our state, and I a 
society to help him in any and e' 
help him to carry out any measure 
Under these circumstances I hopetl 
deal more for the secretary and for 

The informal ballot for secretary 
suits; 
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money, waited the coming of the tree pedd 
biped too lazj to work and get an honest liv 
tongue that would wiggle at both ends, rig) 
canvassing book, having pictures of app] 
pumpkins, of roses as big as sunflowers, an 
ries as big as a piece of chalk. The first 1 
peddler is to give the granger a very exalted 
self. Then to get a very big order, to be fill 
fellow in the spring, with very small trees, 
dead, or worse than dead. In this way n 
large amounts of money have been file 
granger and carried from the state. 

The last swindle of this kind is being pe 
fellow that claims to come from Minnesota, i 
apples. 

This Minnesota fellow has been throu 
county, taking orders at fabulous prices, o 
have considered on every other point, poss* 
sense and fair intelligence. 



GRAPES IN WISCONSIN. 
By WM. fox, Baraboo, Wis. 

Mr. President and Members of Wisconaii 
Society: — I am here to give you a few idef 
my experience and observation in the cultui 
Wisconsin — that industry which is one of 
at the same time, least understood of all oi 
pursuits. 

First — A word to those who contemplate 
vineyard. The location of your vineyard is a 
importance, and should receive careful attei 
select a rich, deep, sandy loam, if possible: 
with sand mixed, if the former is not obta 
soil for Delawares. The ground should be 
acter, as that facilitates drainage, and perff 
indispensable in the culture of grapes. Gi 
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and if your vineyard 
ir level piece of ground, 
:e. It is desirable that 
:d northwest. As is ger 
ape to the south, as th 

sun's rays in the best 
I very beautiful clusters 
I one to two weeks later 
1 slope, and much infei 
ires an earlier ripening 
rated in my vineyard bj 
lern slope. The bottom 
f the incline, ripen ab 
)W near the top of the 
ier, and bear a much ric 
ch importance as the lo( 
tion of vines from the 
3 to depend upon any 
seen tested, and know r 
f our state. We find ii 
mce of fruit in the bej 

I early frost before read 
tage of crop, or even } 
tain varieties would n( 
meet with early frosts t 
ote the varieties, which 

II worthy of your consid 
n, and which in my es 

injury from early froi 
it the early grapes are '. 
[uisite quality in this cl 
ineyards'are not favoi 
ies have all proved la 

a vigorous grower; prod 
or, black; ripens abou' 

ne black grape; hardy 
three days later than I 
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grapes, and have acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
different varieties. In my practice I find No. 1 two year 
old and well rooted vines the best to set out, although I 
have had good success with layerfi of one year. 

We now come to the planting and rearing of the vines. 
The vines are planted in the spring. Plow the ground 
deep and harrow it well. The ground should be worked up 
fine and loose, as the roots of the plants are tender and 
easily broken, and if broken the growth of the plant i» 
retarded. Fall plowing is hard and lumpy, breaks the 
roots of the plants, and requires more labor in dicing and 
filling up the holes in which the plants are sets than does 
spring plowing, and no advantage is gained by plowing in 
the fall. On the contrary, I have-never had good success 
with fall plowing. 

In planting, my favorite method is to set the vines in 
parallel rows nine feet apart, and the vines twelve feet 
apart, in the rows. If your vineyard is on a southern 
slope, the rows would run east and west, and the vines 
being 12 feet apart in the row, this allows sis feet on each 
sidb of the hill to spread out and train the vines. It is not 
desirable to set the vines nearer together than 9 feet by 
13 for several reasons: In unfavorable seasons, and in hot, 
sultry July weather, or rainy spells, the vines are apt to 
mildew, and if plenty of room is given them they are much 
less likely to become diseased, and will come out stronger 
in fruit and growth. A healthy vine is essential to healthy 
fruit; and even in favorable seasons the vines are much 
stronger and more vigorous if they have what room they 
need. My old vineyard is planted 6 feet by 8; my new 
vineyard, 9 by 18, both similarly situated on southern 
slopes. In rainy seasons both plant and fruit are often in- 
jured by mildew in the old vineyard, while the new vine- 
yard is comparatively exempt from this destructive disease. 
I have seen whole crops destroyed by mildew in the space 
of one or two days, and sometimes the plant does not re- 
cover from the effects of one attack for two years. A 
further season for wide planting is that the fruit ripens 
much better — more evenly and earlier — being more ex- 
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posed to the sun, and the air havin; 
through the vines more freely. Th< 
will always ripen its fruit quicker ai 
a weak vine; and I am convinced 
grape need all the space before re 
spread and obtain nourishment for t 

Care should be taken to set the v 
both ways, to admit of cultivation b; 
directions, and as close to the hill ai 
ing the hand labor to a minimum. 

Vines for planting are usually fn 
long, there being one stem to each p 
roots of various lengths. In plantinj 
from six to nine inches deep, accordi 
stem, and varying in length accordii 
roots. I dig the trench in the row, i 
come just out of the ground, and lay 
the trench, parallel with the rows 
separating the roots carefully, but U 
in one direction. This is done to adi 
to the hill and the setting of the po 
roots. Fill in the trench with fine so 
so that there will be no depression 
filling in the trench, set a pole as clo 
sible. upon which to keep the new sp 
it grows; and plow, cultivate and h 
Each year keep the ground soft, clet 

This leads up to the subject of the 
or pruning, commonly considered i 
of grape culture, yet in reality most 
will but practice a system adapted tc 
cise judgment and common sense ii 
vines. People come to me, and ask : 
prune their vines. I answer that I c 
have not seen the vine. But, tho 
how to cut a vine that I have not set 
to make you acquainted with the 
.govern the proper development of th 
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IS that will lead you ii 

B of pruning most genera 
spur system, and the ot 
e spur system, two main 
whose numerous branch 
■op of fruit. All branch 
)f the main cane each fal 
h and fruit is derived. 
■om year to year, and son 
long. That system wo 
California and Missouri, 
1 and cover the vines in i 
ope. But in cold climate 
e arms split open or br* 
inter, and are thereby d 

is to cut away all old w 
ig nothing on hand but i 
vious spring, which the 
turn cut away after the 
e to six of the sprouts ar 
and the balance are bro 
season when all these sp 
h, a very good crop is 
greater quantity, but poo] 
tem. But in an unfavora 

have had a hard strug 
i wood does not ripen wel 
B crop would be very ligh 
on for this is that in an n 

of accident, or adverse 
pe vine can not develop : 
oming season. When j 
on canes of one year's gi 
tem, instead of fruit, you 
d vines that are not re; 
;e the first year. 
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they will send out branches and fruit clusters, and ■ 
be treated in the fall of the fourth year just as the 
-cane of this, the third year, is now treated. 

My treatment of the old vine is as follows: Ins 
cutting each branch back to one eye and leaving 
cane, as is done in the spur system, or cutting the c 
tirely away as is done in the renewal system, I cut 
away the delicate sickly branches, and on the stro 
-orous branches with abundance of bright buds I lea 
four to eight buds. On the indifferent or ordinary 
I leave two or three buds; my aim always being to 
rid of all unripe wood, weak and scrawny membt 
leave only the healthy canes having fine, large, bri 
wood, saving the best buds with a view of obtaininf 
luxuriant growth of the cane, accompanied with m( 
ters of fruit in the year to follow. 

In the fourth year I have my vineyard in good ' 
■condition, from three to four canes that will bear fi 
the spring of that year, and each spring thereafter, 
two of the best sprouts to grow from the ground, 
the sprouts will be sufficiently developed to shov 
should be saved, and the, others are broken away, 
two sprouts I allow to giow six feet in length, and 
are nice in the fall they may be allowed to stand, 
•away two of the old canes to make room for them, 
ject being to keep the best; thus keeping four or fi 
ing canes in good healthy condition at all times. 

Any old cane that gets so thick and stiff that it 
be easily managed, or is injured by accident, or 1 
^sickly or diseased, is cut away in the fall, and it i; 
■diately replaced by one of the new sprouts that \ 
lowed to come on the spring before. And thus I a' 
•disadvantage of the spur system. The principal 
the renewal system, loss of crop on account of unde 
weak or scrawny canes, is avoided, as I have ah 
hand plenty of old canes from which to get a crof 
from year to year my operations are practically th 

My paper would not be complete, did I not insert 
■of caution in regard to checking. Checking, as or 
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s perhaps, the cause o 
re than any other ab 
ted. And yet, a propi 
I is absolutely essentij 
, and is of immense ac 
;ing or pinching away 
3, and the object in vi 
at of the vine itself. I 
1 increased crop by c 
et cluster of gr^P^^i o 
,he increase in the cro] 
for one or two years ti 
ikes the vine bleed, an 
clusters then on the vij 
id leaves a sickly, pun; 
ain for two years, and 
t. The advantage of 
itrengthen the wood a: 
iluster, but it should i 
leed the vine. In Jul 
Lch off with thumb an{ 
This will check the { 
urther down, and will 
irwise lost in bleeding 
he clusters and a hei 
ed. This is indespensi 
f you get no wood tt 
Never allow a knife ii 

away leaves for the pu 
iractice which not onl; 
), but wholly fails in 
or the proper ripening 
nf a good color. They 
arly frosts. It is vei 
s. The warmth they i 
ripening the fruit. I 
■es, than in too many. 
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The covering of the vines for winter is a matter ■ 
must not be slighted. This should be done from the 
the 13th of November, or as soon as we have had sufl 
cold weather to make the varmints hunt their holes. 
practice of laying down and covering the vines in Oi 
can not be safely followed in our state; at least, not 
locality. It might do very well, were it not for the n 
ous enemies of the vine; rats, mice, rabbits and -v 
take up their abode in the protecting cover of straw 
several of my friends have had whole vineyards dest 
by these pests in one season, owing to an early cover 
the vines. 

In laying down the vines, be very careful that they a 
twisted, cracked or broken. Often, upon examinatio 
sickly or weak vine in the summer, I find that its con 
is caused by a crack or twist received in laying dow 
vine in the fall. Each year I am more and more imp 
with the necessity of care in laying down the vine 
this year I devoted two days more in laying down my 
than I had ever done before. Lay them down in the 
tion in which it is natural for them to go, cover wel 
straw, and place two or three spades full of earth on 
the straw and vine to hold it in plaoe. In the sprin 
cover the vines at as early a time as possible, and ye 
■clear of the severe late frosts, as they not only destr 
buds but cause more or less injury to the vine, Duri 
winter months, I employ my leisure time in preparing 
for the vineyard, as well seasoned poles last longei 
green ones. You should always have poles in and a 
the vineyard, so that if poles are broken down by i 
or otherwise, they may be replaced without delay an 
sequent injury to the vine or fruit. 

In conclusion, I will say that 1 would like to see tl 
ture of grapes more developed and extended in Wise 
that it mgi,y find a leading place with our fruit-lovinj 
pie. It is certainly worthy of more general recogniti 
it is one of the few luxuries that every farmer may 
will, have at his very door, as well as being one of th' 
profitable and agreeable of all out-door occupations. 
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, J. S. Judd was elected an honorary mem- 
k. Cotta and J. V. Cotta, of the Prairie 
IB, and Mr. Lloyd, of the Farm, Field and 

3ved that a meeting of the executive com- 
for four o'clock this afternoon to meet 
ms' office to consider the claim of Mr. Pef- 
inded and carried. 
Ur. H. C. Adams the meeting adjourned. 



Thursday Morning, February 7. 
h in the chair. The first topic taken from 
Grapes in Wisconsin," by William Fox, 

DISCUSSION. 

lat time do you tie up in the spring ? 

t as the plant is lar^e enough. I favor 

ig time so as to keep away the late frosts 

ve you any one thing that you go by when 
r plants ? 

lan who owns a vineyard goes through it 
em. In a late season it is well not to un- 
When the first buds get frosted you lose 
crop for that year. A man that has but a 
etter leave them as long as possible. 
)uld you prefer plants from cuttings or 

irefer cuttings although, layers are very 
rst place a man can not ship layers as well 

Lve you ever tried planting cuttings where 
le to remain. 

ave. But I generally have so much work 
at I cannot do justice to it, I have all my 
to at the time my cuttings are to be set. 
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Question — What do you think of summer pruning ? 

Mr. Fox — I do not believe in summer pruning, it is one 
of the most dangerous we tackle: that and taking away 
leaves; but here, understand me; I believe in checking the 
vine in the latter part of July and August. We want the 
strength of the vine to perfect the fruit, and if you cut 
away the vine in the summer, I find you cut away your 
■ large bunches by taking the strength of the vine away. I 
believe in pinching back, but not too severe. When you 
prune too severe nature will find its way somewhere. 

Question — What would you call a good grape or grapes. 

Mr. Fox — Well, the Concord is the grape for the million, 
for men with no practice in grape growing, and men with 
practice, the Concord is the grape. The Brighton is good 
also. The crop would depend on just two points; the care 
you take of the vine, and the season. If you plant two 
feet apart you cannot expect as good fruit as if you planted 
four feet by four feet, but you would get better fruit it you 
planted nine feet by twelve. That is my favorite way of 
planting. It is a dangerous point to plant too near. When 
you plant the vines nine by twelve, in th^ most dangerous 
part of the year, in July, when we have those heavy rains, 
more air can get through and there is not so much danger 
of mildew. Aim not to tie the branches together. With 
that kind of vine, planted in this way, with a good, soil, I 
think they will bear you forty pounds of grapes. I have 
Brightens four years old with twenty bunches, and every 
bunch weighed at least one pound. 

Question — How about the early Victor grape ? 

Mr. .Fox — That vine is not quite bo promising in its 
growth. I have five of them. Moore's Early in quality is 
fully as good, in my judgment, better. The 19th day of Au- 
gust I got twelve and one-half cents per pound for 
Moore's Early. I think Moore's Early is not to be snuffed at. 

Mr. Smith, of Minnesota — The Worden is a prolific 
bearer but has great defects, 

Mr. Plumb — Are you prepared to recommend Rogers' 
Hybrid for general culture throughout the state? 
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Edwards, of Fort Atkinson — 
more liable to hollow stock thi 
Fox — I will have to know how 
answer that. These Rogers' I 
us grower, and you have to gi^ 
1, When the proper time com* 
ey will do better. They will n 
ind if you try Rogers' Hybrid 
better with the spur system. 
;h the spur system you will d 
best grapes in the state. 
Jeff ry — The Salem is a got 

Eellogg — Do the Rogers Hybri 
Fox — They do better on a loos 
1 loose and fine. 
Kellogg — H&ve you ever tried 
Fox— My vineyard is so large 
lot be risked with an extra rid 
lave extra cold nights it will 
want to bleed the vine, 
tion — Does pruning the vine i: 
tiveness? 

Fox — I say it will. If you sho 
t would affect the productivent 
If we have warm nights it wi 
ffarris — The great difSculty w 
3 its fruit in many locations. 
iful but I would not recommei 
srden. 

Fox — I made no allowance foi 
tion — How would you remedj 
3atch — The mischief comes : 
ould take a couple of sheets 
les it would prevent the fruit fi 
Fox — That would be too mucl 
there were a number of vines. 
ively. I would not recommend 
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ing anyway. The Muscadine 
grapes. 

Mr. Kellogg — I think weoi 
before Mr, Fox retires. The 
Concord. It ripens a week a 
cord and ahead of the Word* 
bear. I would like to add 1 
recommended grapes. 

Mr. Plumb — We have beei 
two of the best vineyards ir 
them and raise them success: 
Mr. Otto Ott. Rogers' Hybri 
throughout the state. 

Mr. Fox — Last night Mr. 
mend for general culture. 1 
take the Concord, Moore's E 
Early Victor and the Wordei 
drop it right there. I do not 
knowledge of. 

^ Mr. Fox — I will not recomi 
pared and know all about it, 
varieties of early grapes. Tl 
but I cannot recommend it y 
well for four or five years 1 
anyone. 

Mr. Jeffry — I am decidedl; 
In Milwaukee we take the Ja 
get our money for it before tl 
and the others think of ripeni 
lars worth of Janesville in an 
saying "Bring us more." Ar 
titute of taste that they dont 
I think not and I think that 1 
on the list. It is hardy and if 
as good as the Concord. We 
Janesville in Milwaukee and i 
to grow and is good for the p< 
Vergennes is a better grape, 
many as from the Janesville. 
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Mr. Harris — I move to strike the JaQesville out and sub- 
stitute the Moore's Early and the Early Victor, 

Mr, Smith, of Minnesota — I find in various places in 
Minnesota that those who have tried all the difierent 
varieties have the best success with the Janesville. I 
agree with Mr. Jefifrys, that the Janesville will bear 
fruit with less care and attention than the other varie- 
ties. We have to educate our tastes. You take a man 
from one of the neighboring states; from Minnesota or 
Wisconsin and take him south and set him down to 
corn pone and bacon and see how he will like it, then 
again take a man from the south and set him down to our 
tables and he will ere long sigh for his corn pone and 
bacon. 

At the fair I had a fruit stand and had various kinds of 
fruit for sale. We bought 800 pounds of Janesville, 400 
pounds of Moore's Early, 800 of Brighton and 400 of Wor- 
den. The first lot I sold was the Janesville grapes. I be- 
lieve there are a great many people who like the taste of the 
Janesville grapes and do not buy them just because they 
know no better. A great many who fail in raising grapes 
will succeed if they plant the Janesville, 

The Moore's Early grows well. You may plant the two 
and you will find the Moore's Early will die out long be- 
fore the Janesville. There are people farther west who 
can not grow grapes, while, if they would plant the Janes- 
ville they could succeed in raising enough for their fami- 
lies and neighbors. 



SHALL THE FARMER RAISE HIS OWN FRUIT ? 

By a. J. PHILLIPS, West Salem, Wis. 

I think as far as the interest of those present is concerned, 
you had better have gone on with the grape question, I 
did not prepare a paper on this question. I did think, 
fifteen years ago, that I knew what to tell the farmers, to 
do, but I find that the farmer it located in so many different 
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places and this question can be talked of in 
ent phases, I shall say but very little on the 
are a great many farmers in Wisconsin, am 
can do on the southern land of Wisconsin 1 
the northern land. Mr. Hirschinger will tell 
mer can do in Baraboo. His table down st£ 
I wish he had a large family of boys and g 
and I guess he does too. I think this quest 
portant than the grape question, for every 
raise apples. I made a little estimate this 
around through the town' I live in. For a 
his own e*pples, which he can by planting 
ties, he will have what fruit he needs in h 
He can do that unless' farther north than I a 
fruit he will have it, if he don't raise it he 
If he does not raise apples and other fruit 
family of one of the luxuries. He will fin 
tor's bills will be less if he gives his family 
Where fruit is plenty the people are healtl 
quently better off financially. It is a quesi 
for the farmer to raise what fruit he needs, 
raise fruit and make it profitable. There art 
of apples that a farmer can easily raise, t 
Pewaukee and the Wealthy, If he plants 
best adapted to his locality, he will prove tl 
his own fruii. Let him take the five varieti 
to the northwest, I would plant from foui 
ties: Duchess, Wealthy, MacMahon's White 
der. In the part of the state where I live 
grafted on the Virginia crab. They have g< 
Cut s'o as to avoid crotches. The Virginia c: 
grower and hardy. You can break it off a 
up again. It is the best variety that we hi 

Mr. Hatch — Do you know it is a Virginis 

Mr. Phillips — Yes, sir, I think it is. 

Mr. Hatch — It is believed now not to h 
ginia crab. It has been called the Virgin! 
teen years. 

Mr, Smith, of Minnesota — To the best of 
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. seedling of the large Yellow Siberian. It is the 
i that we have, and adapted to the gi-eatest 
cation and soil. 

I — I think Mr. Phillips' must be a different 
ab and not the true Virginia. 
— If Mr. Hatch means to say the Virginia crab 
illips has is a different variety, N. K. Fluke 
md has. had it for a great many years, and he 
le true Virginia. 
)8 — Mr. Fluke's is the same identical crab that 

Fluke, of Davenport, Iowa). Mr. Whitney, of 
ove says he can raise the Hibernal there with 
ider purposes. My tree is a very different tree 
:. Hatch has. I bought inthe first place fifteen 
Russians, and they have been bearing well for 
m years. I paid $1 for a dozen. When they 
"ing we did not like the fruit. My wife don't 
11 as the Transcendents. I left one tree of this 
w and the other eleven I top grafted with the 
tter and Wealthy. The ones I took the prizes 
r are grafted on the Virginia crab. Mr. Fox: 
ling grapes on the renewal system, that is the 

you can use and have apples do well in Wis- 
n setting my trees out east and west in thick 
'e discovered that it is best to set one row-fif- 
irt then set another line seven and a half. I 
! way these bear that it is a good plan. I have 

Kussians that are growing very well. I think 
pill pick out the trees best to grow in his special 
1 get them from parties that can be held respon- 
ot buy of tree peddlers. ' 

r will spend one, two, three or four dollars a 

new trees and setting them out, not waiting 

trees die, he will always have trees in good 
iition. Don't go into it expensively expecting 
irtune out of it, but set out a few every year at 
ense, say you save your tobacco bill for that 

you will have fruit in plenty. 
> — Why do you set your trees east and west ? 
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1847, on Christm 
Lpple, I never be; 
.nd although pei 
on New Years d 

giving each o1 
>r myself. Thei 
lanted the seeds 
seem, tyro of th< 
ipple very tart, 
E)les on exhibitio 
ivy crops and is 
As those tree: 
hat apples could 
>f 1849, heplante 
3eek-no further 
md in the bj 
trees from Ohio. 
'ather died duri 
s but a lad at th 
ng of the place 
lat seedlings w 
) fruit growing 
Consequently, 
imeneed to set 

lot should pro' 
ings, and as th 
B that I shouk 
Liit. But of this 
Y that would be 
Ees, when the t: 
be called a thon 
iting on seedlin 
y thoroughly cu 
cperi men ting to 
;>e of success 1 
lendid variety w 
also found othe 
agated, and som 
which were gra 
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IS, but before proceeding farther took a good look at 
Ti. and the question that presented itself to me was, 
at can I do ? 

will proceed to tell you of some more light that I had 
led, I found that I could not only raise apples of the Iron 
is, but such varieties as Rambo, Spitzenbei^er, Northern 
, and in fact about all of the first class varieties of apples 
t could be raised in Ohio and other states, and could 
• raise pears, peaches and plums of the best and most 
ular sorts, and I even succeeded in raising German 
nes; hence I determined at once to turn over a new leaf 
set out what I chose to call a variety orchard. I had 
ady found oiit that in order to make a good exhibition 
he fairs a large variety was a necessity, and, determined 
to be outdone, at once proceeded to add to my list of 
ieties of apples. I kept on setting trees till I had over 
varieties of apples planted, ten varieties of plums, four 
iherries, and for my peaches I planted the pits. To 
le this paper short, I will say that I did raise three 
ches and one good crop of plums, and then the trees 
ided that they would die, and did die very rapidly, and 
on lost them all. With the pears I had similar success, 
he blight kept thinning them out until out of ten vari- 
s not one was left. With my apples I had better suc- 
1, and as they were not slow in coming into bearing was 
a able to place 73 varieties on exhibition, for which I 
a premium of five dollars. 

ut when I undertook to keep all of those varieties sepa- 
( in the cellar, I was at a loss how to do it. About as soon 
ny Rambos and Spilfeenbergers and a host of others had 
ly come into bearing, they also began to die, and a large 
aber of my trees passed away very speedily. The ques- 
1, what to do, was soon answered; the trees must be 
bbed out and others set in their places. But this was 
so easily done as said, as I soon found that it was quite 
tsk to dig up old apple stumps. But by perseverance 
Y were cleared away and new ones set in the same place, 
I soon found that young trees planted in the hole from 
ich an old tree had been dug, did not seem to do well 
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and would not grow as trees would set in a new i 
And here again came the perplexing question, "W 
I do to make those trees grow. I tried land plaster, 
did not seem to be all sufficient. A wagon load 
earth is best. 

It did not take me long to find that I had made 
mistake, so decided at once to try again. By this 1 
stock of knowledge was almost full, and I was qi; 
that I could not possibly be fooled again, and t 
decided to make short work. I decided to plant 
varieties, and those must be all winter apples. Ii 
take me long to decide what to set. The holes w 
the trees set, and nearly all grew and did well, ai 
cied that my fortune was made now. But alaf 
planted 100 of the Ben Davis. Now just imagir 
felt when I received a catalogue uf a prominent ; 
man and found that after he had described the Bei 
he said it was not fit for man or beast. How sort 
that I did not set the Walbridge instead, or the F 
which by this time had got immensely popular; so i 
that a prominent horticulturist pronounced it 
apple that the Lord ever made, hence I could cle 
that it was money in the pocket to set another hui 
those. They were set, and then there was a new li 
■was discovered that we wanted some variety that w 
have. Friend Peffer originated the Pewaukee. 1 
soon acknowledged to be the coming apple, but it 
take long for the far-seeing to find out that somethi 
and better was wanted. About this time the lUin 
serymen began to see light ahead, and with eacl; 
came a flood of new varieties, some of which 
strange to us as oranges would be to an Esquimaux, 
ties, rare and wonderful, some worthless, some uselt 
and handsome, all some one's hobby and all se 
fancy prices. The hobby horse was soon ridden in ' 
sin and new and rare varieties kept marching righ' 
on, and kept up a good appearance until the hobby 
out and the variety passed to the general list at the 
price, and something new had got the hobby, Vi 
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I owned by one nursery so as to be able to 
price. This hobby horse is traveling right 
id safely crossed the Mississippi river into 

was ridden there until it became either use- 
1, and then it was sent back to Wisconsin 
teemed to find better pasture, and as some 
season as some of our standards, there is a 
us it happens that the famous Wealthy is 
;h6 toes of the Fameuse. Of these new and 
I have been fully taken in, in a good many 
hat can I do? 
ill in want of one more variety for a long 

apple. This is anxiously looked for. Tut- 
r it in the Russians, Plumb in the Hybirds, 
eon among the seedlings. We all are inter- 
ning apple, and I feel confident it will be 
will take at least 15 years after it is found 
ptability and hardiness, and as I am already 
^hat shall I do? * ♦ * * 

arieties that have done best and paid me 

LSt. 

vas thus plodding along and setting out ap- 
igh many were the obstacles I had to en- 
ificulties to overcome, I was not discouraged, 
' stimulated me to renewed efforts, until my 
d at least fifteen acres and I raised lar^e 

but now I found that I had too many fall 
i debating what use to turn them into; but 

trying winters took care of all of my fall 
d many others, and I felt relieved of my 
ill apples. But, now difficulties of another 
ad itself, as I had set my trees twenty 
way and the trees by this time covered the 
ace allotted them, and it was impossible to 
This was particularly the case with a 
ise, and besides the apples were so scabby 

hut few marketable, and the trees began to 
was plain to me that they needed cultiva- 
J not plow amongst them, and to dig up the 
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intended it should be, and as in giving nay experience in 
raising apples, and having given the dark side perhaps, it 
may seem strange to some why I don't stop trying to raise 
apples; but to close this paper, I will say that I picked over 
two thousand bushels of apples last year, and after having 
gone through about all of tbe trials and tribulations it is 
possible for even a Wisconsin horticulturist to go through, 
I feel confident of success in the future, bearing in mind 
that brains are as essential to an orchardist as to a mer- 
chant, lawyer or any other profession. A few things are 
as necessary to success in fruit growing as in any other 
business, the most important of which is to take sufficient 
interest to lead you to study all the details and then put 
them into practice; and were I to begin life again, this 
should be my chosen field and with better prospects of 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Plumb — I rise to make an explanation. Perhaps 
several of us will. Brother Hirschinger very kindly gives 
me the credit of having recommended low top trees. I have 
recommended a good many things before tbe Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society for the last thirty years and if you 
can mention a single recommendation that I am not pre- 
pared to support to-day I will thank you very kindly. With 
the exception that 1 do not mean recommendations in re- 
gard to different varieties, because my experience with 
varieties has been varied, when I have supposed a tree to 
be hardy I have said so sometimes only to find that I was 
mistaken. We supposed the Ben Davis to be hardy. What 
I mean is the principles and practice. The point I want to 
raise now is in regard to low top trees. I took the cue from 
the best eastern authorities and the chief objection they 
raise is that they cannot cultivate close enough to the tree. 
The most successful orchardist, who has nearly, 1,000 acres, 
has been successful in growing these low top trees on about 
900 acres for some sixteen or eighteen years and his testi- 
. mony demonstrates that he is right. He lets his cattle 
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long enough. Whitney No, 20 is n 
graft upon. The main objectionab 
grafting is that the Longfield and 1 
■ fruit more readily than if on their o 
this method of grafting, it has this 
change the top to suit yourself and 
but it is best to do it in one season, 
it all at once. 

Question — Why do you graft ins 

Mr, Hatch — Because I can do it i 
more puttering to bud. I can chanj 
and it is much quicker. 

Mr. Phillips — If the bud is a faili 
top some more of them the next sea 
I lose nothing. I admit it is quick' 
You can do it in the spring along 1 
of March before the sap starts. 

Question — Mr. Hatch — What dc 
trees bleeding after grafting ? 

Mr. Hatch — Rosin softened with 

Mr. PefEer — Top-grafting the tai 
pie. I have been through with allc 
when I started in Wisconsin I had 
apple to work on. The Talman Sw 
apple are a good combination and i 
No matter what the trees are; any 
not do to graft tame apples on. I: 
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for centuries they have practicedthi 
grafting. This system of top-graft 
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He was active in the work of horticulture, and took a lively 
interest in out society while here and even after his removal 
to Florida. 

Resolution adopted. 

Question™ How do you protect the roots of small trees? 

Answer — I ridge them up. » 

Question — Is it safe to take off limbs two inches in di- 
ameter? 

Answer — It is very unsafe in this country. 

Meeting adjourned to Friday morning. 



Friday Morning, February 8. 
President Smith in the chair, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Hirschinger — One point that Mr. Plumb made that 
the borers will affect high top trees where they would not 
the low. My experience is that they are not affecting either 
high top or low top trees. When they do come they get 
above the forks, because there will be some healthy wood 
above that. The low top tree has cost me too much money 
to say one word in favor of it. The borers we expect will 
come sometime, but until they do let us rest, 

Mr. Plumb — With a very few exceptions I have never 
seen the true apple borer, such as they have in the south- 
west. The true apple tree borers, I doubt if Mr. H, has had 
one on his place. The true apple tree borer attacts the tree 
on all sides without reference to the sun. It is the dread 
of the southern orchardists, 

Mr, Toole — In the matter of fruit growing the Duchess 
is sufficiently hardy for any locality. The same with the 
Fameuse. Special manureing in the middle of the season will 
promote a later growth. There are many opinions in re- 
gard to the advisability of this plan. It seems if the specisil 
manureing causes such an abundance of fruit as some claim 
for it that the result would be that we would have more 
fruit than the tree ought to be expected to bear. 

Mr. Chappel — Twenty -two years ago in the town of 
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up next fall, see if in the spring your experience does : 
correspond with mine. The question of uncovering is ( 
that bothered me a great deal. My experience correspoi 
exactly with Mr, Smith's, and he has put it in shape £ 
brought it out. 

Mr. Hatch — I cover my tea and Bourbon roses in 1 
same way, and they kept all right. Fine, dry soil, is 1 
best to cover raspberries. The finer the better. After c 
ering with soil, cover with manure and mulch. 

Mr. Chappel — I would like to ask one question in regi 
to covering grapes. Do you think horse litter or eartli 
the best? 

Mr. Phillips replies — I say for all winter protect 
simply fine well cultivateii earth to fill out the air spacei 
the best, and then if there is any additional protect 
needed put it outside. That I have found, from long obf 
vation and experience which has cost me a great deal, i 
there is nothing superior to fine earth. In regard to unc 
ering grape vines I used to think that it was well to le. 
them in until mosquitos bit. I have left my grapevines 
as late as the last of May, but it is better to have them 
about three weeks before. 

Mr. Hatch — I don't know much about growing gra 
and have only three or four acres. A great many ye 
ago I thought the grape vine had to be kept down so as 
escape the frosts in May. I got enough of it one year wl 
the frost came a little later than I expected it, and I t 
afraid to tie them up after uncovering them. I did tie 
a few vines and the result was that I had grapes on 
vines I tied up while I had nothing on the rest. Since t! 
time I hold that as soon as the frost comea out of ' 
ground, tie them up. 

A member — I should like to ask Mr. Smith if he cons 
ers it necessary to cover the whole cane in covering ra 
berries? We have had the best of success by covering ■ 
top and leaving from a foot to a foot and a half exposed 

Mr. Smith — I will say that I have tried that for a i 
years and find that sometimes, according to your theo 
there will be a cane killed. I found that the part of 
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cane exposed would be damaged. It is a good plan to keep 
th€in entirely covered, and in that way I always succeeded. 

Mr. Kellogg — I supposed yesterday when the matter 
came up of revising our list of apples that there would be a 
recommendation of a list among the Russian apples, 

Mr. Plumb — To-day I believe the most important ques- 
tion to consider in reference to Russian apples is, whether 
they blight or not. The Iowa people are discussing that 
question more than any other. Then the second question 
is as to the essential value of the apple, there you know I 
have always been a little backward. I believe the Long- 
field will be valuable only when it is top-grafted on some 
very hardy stock. The Transparent is a very valuable 
apple. I shall introduce in testimony the report of the Iowa 
Agricultural College in which Mr. Spear says, after speak- 
ing of those which are not subject to blight, that he in- 
cludes the Hybernal, Red Raspberry and another. He says 
the Repta Melanka is not hardy, or at least tender in Iowa. 
In a list of those which blighted he mentioned the Yellow 
Transparent and some others unnecessary to name. 

Mr. Hatch — I have had the Yellow Transparent for the 
past five years and I have not seen one blighted limb. I 
have eight trees, five in bearing. The Arkadian apple as it 
is called, one that I got from the Mt. Hope nurseries, bears 
one of the largest apples that I grew last summer. It was 
larger than the Alexander; seems to be very hardy. Then 
there is one that Mr, Tuttle called the Beautiful Arcad* one 
summer and the next summer he pronounced it the Switzer, 
what it is I don't know. The tree is very good, a good deal 
like the Red Astrachan. The leaves are thick and green, 
the apple is one of the finest I have ever tasted. I have 
three trees of that variety and they are very fine, and bear 
early. It is the same size as the Red Astrachan. 

Mr. Toole — I would like to ask Mr. Hatch if he has ever 
grown the Winter Stripe? 

Answer — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toole — Weil, what kind of an apple is it? 

* Arcad Dlimui or LoDg Arcade. 
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Mr. Hatch — It is an apple of moderate quality but not a 
winter apple, we do not need it. 

Mr. Toole — Have you grown the Long Arcade ? 

Mr. Hatch — Not that I know of by that name. 

Mr. Toole ^ I move that there be made out and printed 
in the body of our volume, a description of the following 
list of Kussians: Yellow Transparent, Switzer, Hibernal, 
Antonovka, Longfield,Wargul or Vargul and White Russet, 
and give them just the recommendation that the description 
would carry with it. 

Motion seconded and adopted. A, J. Phillips and A. L, 
Hatch were appointed as a committee to prepare the list for 
publication. 



SEEDLING APPLES. 

By Hon, B. F. ADAMS, or Madisos. 

I discovered before our meeting that my name was on 
the programme for this subject, with which I am not very 
familiar and know but little of — that is the planting of 
apple seeds. I think probably that I have planted some in 
my life time. I know that I have eaten apples and thrown 
awaj the cores. I have some evidence that some seedling 
apples are growing on my farm, and that is about the ex- 
tent of my knowledge or experience, but I have observed 
some, during the forty years that I have lived in this state, 
the growth of seedlings, and I think that some hardy 
seedlings have been produced within that period; that they 
are now scattered over the state, and that we as a society 
have not put forth sufficient efforts to ascertain where they 
are and what they are. I have planted out four or five 
■orchards since I have been in the state, and one of them 
was a seedling orchard, the seeds were planted on a prairie 
farm in the eastern part of this county, about forty years 
ago. The owner of the farm at the time I purchased it was 
an Ohio man and probably brought seed with him from 
Ohio. It was not a large orchard. I planted them closely 
together, perhaps sixteen or twenty feet, I don't know ex- 
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, actly the distance, but they grei 
close that after a few years the br 
orchard I think is standing to-day 
The severity of the climate has 
The fruit is not common fruit, bu 
teen years I lived upon the farm, 
than no fruit. One or two varie 
long keepers. 

Our ancestors, as you know, wl 
country planted trees, and plant 
old, they probably did not receive 
the struggle for life, for existen 
early years, especially in New Ei 
tention was paid to their cultiv 
tells us that some of these tree 
hundred years. A little later aft 
tion and the population floated we 
them seeds and trees, planted tl 
tained. They came to Michiga 
river. I find mention made of 
some of the trees survived the age 
years. Then the advance of c 
Lake Michigan, where we met a ^ 
ties than our ancestors. But as I 
and I have pretty good authority 
voted the greater part of their li^ 
way to improve our fruits is fron 
understand me I will quote fron 
words of the late Marshall P. 
memorial address by J, C. Plumb 
of new fruits, and studied the be; 
them. He says in his last publisl 
fulfilment of my promise to urgi 
the importance of producing frt 
adapted to the various soils and cl 
tory, these are the means and the 
and nature have provided for t 
fruit." Further on he says: "Wl 
of variation, evolution and transi 
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great fundamental laws of life and its reproduction will re- 
main unchangeable and immutable as long as the earth 
bears a plant or tree, or nature holds her place in the uni- 
verse." That I think covera pretty much the whole eub-' 
ject and I api happy to know that our horticulturists here 
in the northwest are waking up to its importance. 

I see at a late meeting of the Iowa State Agribultural So- 
ciety a recommendation by its president, Mr. Patton. I 
have not his address in my hands. All that I had prepared 
to say on this subject at this meeting I had wrapped up in 
a package and left in the office of my son, and last night, 
thinking it was a volume that should be taken home, he 
took it home and there it is. So I am under the necessity 
of speaking extemporarily. He recommends the gathering 
of seeds in accordance with this recommendation which I 
have just read in your hearing, collecting a quantity of 
them, and through the society distributing them over the 
state. Now that may seem unimportant, but let us look 
at it. We have 150,000 farmers at least in the state of Wis- 
consin. It is not probable that any such number of farmers 
plant seeds as are furnished them, but through the inteiest 
that our brothers could awaken in the various communities 
in which they reside; and they represent every portion of 
our state, some might be induced to do it. The result would 
be that we should have thousands and thousands of seed- 
ling trees growing which may result in the improvement 
of which Mr. Wilder speaks. Some certainly would come 
that would be valuable even in this generation. Now we have 
lost about thirty years' time I think, here in the northwest, 
by not paying more attention to this one point. But I know 
the idea of planting seeds would not be received, at least in 
many communities after our experience with hard winters, 
sweeping away our orchards as they have in the last few 
yeare. All nonsense, they say, we can buy our fruit. Well, 
it is not very agreeable to be obliged to clear away the old 
orchards, but it is certainly agreeable to nourish young 
ones, to plant young trees. I believe it has a good influence 
upon us who are pretty well along in life's decline to take 
care of young trees, see them grow and come into bearing. 
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Talk about life's being too short, I tell you gentlemen it has 
been well said by a writer that life is longest if it answers 
life's main end. 

I said that trees and fruit were planted by our ancestors, 
and we should work on, as Mr, Wilder says, in the same 
old way. It is the best means within our reach to improve 
our fruits, and obtain those which are adapted to our con- 
ditions here in the northwest. It will take some time, it 
may take two or three generations; I don't think it will as 
long that with the knowledge we now have and the line of 
work in which we are now engaged. I think some good results 
will come to us in the course of a quarter of a century 
which will be permanent. As to us who are so far along in, 
life's decline, I don't know of any better way that we could 
make ourselves more useful than in doing this very thing, 
I think it will tend to keep the life in us, that youthful feel^ 
ing which all will do well to nourish while here on earth, 

Mr. Plumb — I wish to endorse everything which the 
speaker has said on this question, because it is a question, 
which I feel we do not appreciate. Some of us have been, 
trying to do this and nature has been trying to do it for us- 
fof all these years gone by, when we have been simply 
witnesses. Eut his remarks remind me of what my father 
said when he was between seventy-five and eighty years 
old. The orchard which he helped to plajnt some thirty 
years before in the state of Wisconsin was then in fult 
blast, and he used to get over the fence, fill his pockets with 
apples and sit on the fence and wait for people going by, 
and if he saw a man he thought was^one of the new-comers, 
getting his lumber for the house, he would say, "Well, mister,, 
have you got an orchard?" "No, sir; I have not got my 
land broke." Well, he would take out two or three of those- 
apples and say, " Won't you take these apples and divide- 
them up between your wife and children, and I want you 
to save the seeds and plant them." That was repeated for 
ten years of his later life. I hear of the results of that 
every time I travel through Dane or Columbia county, and 
in my travels 1 find occasionally a man who did save the 
seeds from some of those apples. They were planted, and 
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from them were produced some very fine seedling apples 
-which were exhibited year after year and took premiums. 
The larger debt has never been'paid. 

This society has never by word or act acknowledged the 
work of that old man. And now right here I want to say 
to you my friends, to-day Iowa has a larger appreciation of 
"Wisconsin seedling apples than Wisconsin has. Charles- 
Patton said to me the last conversation I had with him^ 
" Plumb, if your state society only had half as much ap- 
preciation of your seedling fruits as I have you would do 
differently from what you do." He comes here every year 
and picks out the best seedling apples and takes them to the 
state of Iowa. I wan't to urge upon the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society that we should take measures to 
recognize in some proper way the seedlings of Wisconsin. 
I understand that we are to have an experimental station 
sometime, and we are to have a professor of horticulture, 
and that a part of his ^ork will be to institute certain lines 
of experiments for the benefit of the horticulturists of this 
state, and I hope that seedling apples will have attention 
I mean seedling apples produced through the line of experi- 
ment crossing! Not the result of accident but the result of 
purpose. Now I want to say further that the apples that 
our old brother, E. W. Daniels, has presented from time 
to time, have drawn prizes, and he has persistently pushed 
them before this society, and this society once made a par- 
tial record of it, and made an. acknowledgment of it in 
years gone by. but to-day an apple which stands second to 
none of the Wisconsin seedlings and is know^n clear across 
into Nebraska, all over southern Iowa, and southern Wis- 
consin, has no record upon the volumes of the state so- 
ciety. I protest against this. 

Mr. Hirschinger — Inasmuch as Mr. Patton's name has 
been mentioned I feel as though I had a debt to pay. Mr. 
Patton showed his seedlings at the Dane county fair last 
fall, at that time I was one of the judges and I examined 
his seedlings, very closely. I got a history of them some- 
what and then said what I had to say in regard to them and 
spoke to the superintendent to make mention of it in the 
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Farmer. That mention has not appeared and Mr. 
ifter coming up here with his seedlings, was per- 

weil pleased from the fact that they never paid 
ition to them. They were not recognized. They 
lught from Iowa here, and I will say that he has 

seedlings that appear to have very fine flavor and 
)od quality. I think that perhaps Mr. Adams will 
1 1 did say by just simply going to the editor. 



OETICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

By WEBDEN REYNOLDS, Green Bay. 

sked the question. Ought horticulture to be taught 
mmon schools ? and I answer: Most assuredly it 
Why should it not be ? Can any one conceive of a 
le objection to its being ^aught in our common 
Some one replies, " It would take time." Yes, it 
ike time. That is a reasonable objection, if it is 
ction at all, and I will consider it. 
m to read takes time; to learn to write and cipher 
le, to learn book-keeping and geometry takes time. 
:now of any science that can be learned, or of any 
if ormation that can be acquired without " taking 
Your objection is manifestly too broad. It lies 
al force against all attainments, against every in- 
md if enforced as an objection unmodifled, would 
mmon schools and all other human enterprises to a 
[ eternal standstill. 

luld take time "; true, and that is exactly what we 
o do. We want it to take that time which is, per- 
t much better than wasted and lost upon compara- 
limportant and even useless topics of study that 
in and still are pressed upon the time and attention 
iful learners, even in our best common schools, 
t it, also, to take a portion of the time allotted to 
isition of other equally useful and valuable knowl- 
Ve want it, in fine, to take its share of the whole 
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time of young life preparati 
bilities of middle life, and fo 
amenities of aged life. Let 

Again, we ask, why shoult 
our common schools? Botar 
and botany has no better cla 
subject for systematic schoo! 
ture. The teachings of bota 
conveniently presented to th 
lessons to be learned than 
-which, indeed, botany is but 

The spirit of the age favor 
first; and elementary text be 
botany and other branches < 
and arranged under recogni 
the times, and adapted for 
been provided and given theii 
"What more practical than ga 
more directly serviceable i 
"which teaches how to procu; 
mother earth those food supi 
able to bodily comfort and 
knowledge— that is, knowh 
plied and used in the ordina 
tradistinction to that which 
desired and sought, no bram 
of being taught in common 
grade, would, within its owe 
factorily respond to that di 
science of horticulture as a 1 
education. 

But we anticipate. In a fo 
doubtless proper to set fort 
tion; and so we will conform 
verbal explanation of our si 
ever, the definition is needec 
just alluded to, for the reas 
the nature and field of our th 
ster when he wrote, "Horti 
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garden," and, "Garden — A piece of ground appropri- 
ated to the cultivartion of herbs and plants, fruits, flowers 
and vegetables." 

Webster's definition shall suffice; but to make the relation 
of our subject to kindred sciences apparent, it may be ex- 
"'"■""'' that agriculture, which includes all that relates to 
ivation of the soil of the earth for the purpose of 
g forth living products therefrom for the sustenance 
afort of man and his domestic creatures, compre- 
lorticulture as one of its distinct departments. It 
lends, we say, though it does not absorb. The tw^o 
ts of soil cultivation, one within the other, stand, 
less as separate and individual arts, each based 
I own scientific principles, and each capable of be- 
ned and practiced with little regard for extended 
ige of the other. 

•iculture, or the cultivation of trees for timber or 
Dtal purposes, is another branch of the general sub- 
-ordinate with horticulture; and floriculture, the 
ion of flowering plants for the sake of their beauti- 
lucts; pomiculture, or the growing of small fruits, 
ig the grape, the currant and the berry; and the 
of herbs, vegetables, melons, condiments and other 
s of culinary gardening, are all subordinates of hor- 
e, being entirely embraced within the limits of that 
of husbandry. 

ig thus defined and placed the subject matter of this 
'e proceed to our argument. 

irongly advocate early instruction in the science and 
orticulture to begin in the common schools — scien- 
truction, systematic and thorough practical instruc- 
ch as will give the learner ability to go into a 
of moderate dimensions and do or direct the work 
readily and economically, or approximately so, as 
d been there as many years as John M. Smith had 
Bre, 
ms advocate mainly for the following reasons: 

Such schoolship would be in full accord with the 
onal spirit of the age. 
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We have just explained that the sentiment of e 
of the present day strongly inclines to replace o 
mate methods of intellectual culture by methods w 
inspired with life and activity, which have in th 
connection with bodily weal, and which embrace 
beneficial results an elevating and improving i 
upon the social and ethical nature. 

The intellectual faculties of the human soul art 
only powers of our being embraced in the scope oi 
man-cultivation. It is a wise and much to be cor 
advancement, that made during the past and pree 
erations, in the purposes and the processes of comm 
education. Formerly the end was simply to knov 
is to think, to do and to feel as well. Formerly tl 
ods were purely theoretical and mental, now i 
largely practical and physical. Horticulture is e: 
adapted to illustrate and support these commenda 
of modern pedagogical science, and is, therefon 
sympathy and accord with the advanced and sn 
educational doctrines of the nineteenth century, 
reason we would give it a prominent place in the 
lum of common school education. 

Second. We thus advocate because the art and 
of gardening presents an employment which is in i 
harmony with natural instincts and harmless livei 
dren. 

" Do children love to pull weeds ? " you distrustinj 
rupt. Undoubtedly they do. They surely love to pu 
ever3^hing else. In fact to pull, to pull apart, t' 
pieces is a prominent instinct of child nature, ofti 
little developed before the young analyzer lett 
mama's apron strings. We say this seriously to pi 
all the weed-pulling a class would have to do in a ( 
lessons in garden work would not only not tend 
disgust, but would, in most cases, afford a weleom 
tunity to gratify a leading instinct of juvenile nati: 
of the harmless loves of children. 

" There is toil in garden work," objects another 
ache, it may be — is that, too, one of the child's 1 
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loves ? " We will answer: There is toil in garden work, 
true, just enough to qualify the body for sympathizing 
with the soul in the spiritual enjoyment of seeing good and 
lovely things come into being and grow under the child's 
fostering care. No boy or girl not phenomenally indolent 
or unspiritual would ever fret or frown over the manual 
labor of a garden school. You don't see them flawing nor 
hear them grumbling when it is " play in the dirt," and the 
garden work designed for a practical illustration of the 
processes taught in a course of horticultural instruction, 
would be, to most pupils, scarcely more than " play in the 
dirt." 

Do not forget that we are arguing for horticulture in the 
common schools where our little ones daily gather to be 
taught something, and for placing that subject among the 
somethings to be taught and learned there because, among , 
various reasons, of its emnient harmony with child in- 
stincts and loves, 

" All work and no play," as we once reminded this asso- 
ciation, "makes Jack a dull boy; and all play and no work 
makes him a mere toy." But when all work is play, and 
all play is work, there is neither work nor play — neither dull 
boy nor mere toy — there is only a healthful and agreeable 
activity which keeps both soul and body in harmonious co- 
operation and diffuses through the entire being a continu- 
ous glow of pleasurable emotion. 

It is time that the acquisition of the abstract principles 
of our science could of necessity, be made only by dint of 
mental effort. This of course, would be the indoor employ- 
ment of the young horticulturists and might, to some of 
them, prove to be little else than irksome task -work; but 
certainly not more likely to become so than w^ould any 
other purely mental effort inside the school-room. 

And this suggests a third argument for including practi- 
cal horticulture in the regular course of common school 
education. It would provids a welcome variety of school 
work — a grateful relief from the uninspiring monotony of 
continuous mental exertion. It would, indeed, operate like 
recess between study hours and better, it would be a re- 
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laxatioD though not a cessation 
school duty. We have, howev 
offer under this head beyond tt 
memorial, been argued and ui 
of sandwiching school study hoi 
out-door recreation seasons. 

It may be added, however, t 
tural study would quite fill the 
merely, it would, at the same 1 
the acquisition of knowledge 
■which could be acquired inside a 
school study hours. It would, : 
the mere play of the recess, of 
tion without the faintest abal 
efficacy of such recess. 

Our fourth argument for plai 
horticulture on the programme 
the mind and the heart of the li 
a condition as possible, and mo 
good impressions than at any s 
ing, would, thereby, be broug 
■with the works of the Infinite 
opportunity to gain knowledg 
than any which could be derive 
or from the doctrines of humai 
The most exalted ideas that e 
the best and noblest affections 
man soul are to be accredite 
always and only to the Infinite 
every good thing. Through H 
come down to the souls of the 
Applying these principles to 
paper, we say that the practics 
introduce as a subject of regul 
school, would, by bringing the 
diate contact with the works of 
ble opportunity for the inculca 
highest order that can be enter 
and we boldly take occasion rij 
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in our individual opinion, no p 
as well as in bead, to propely 
ought ever to be entrusted with 
to a large extent, with the dest 

We fully believe that under 
aid of the duly qualified instr 
. we would inculcate through he 
intimately and eo firmly inters 
the young soul that no sophit 
'could ever shake or disturb his 
infinite perfections of the greai 
It may be said that close ai 
other portions of the Creator's 
to the same results. True, biit 
we can see, could be so readi 
available for use in this early ii 
could supply just when, where 
be needed, the material facts re 
the spiritual truths to be impar 
The garden lies before the si 
not have to be driven there, r 
in baskets and wagons. It d' 
away from there when the bell 
lessons. It is always there, du: 
the year, with its material for 
ready. No other examples of ( 
^ny means, so readily supply fj 
as the soil on which the foot of 
living thing it gives forth in res 
yond and above such practical 1 
tributes so largely to the makinj 
we should, in a garden school, I 
ground, in every observed phi 
material and opportimity for ' 
eating knowledge. 

For these reasons we choose 
most, practical horticulture for 
our unwritten lesson book to 
hearts of the children of our coi 
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formation of iDestimable iijiportance and surpassing in- 
terest — knowledge of the existence and infinite attributes 
of that Being who, " in the beginning, created the heaven 
and the earth, and without whom, was not anything made 
that was made." 

We have now submitted and briefly considered four ar- 
guments for an affirmative answer to the interrogatory at 
the head of this paper, namely: 

First. Such schoolship would be in accord with the pre- 
vailing tendency of the age to practical education. 

Second. Such schooolship would be in special harmony 
with the natural instincts and inclinations of children. 

Third, Such schoolship would provide a welcome and 
profitable variation from the ordinary routine of school 
requirements. 

Fourth, Such schoolship would offer favorable opportu- 
nity for the inculcation of the primary truths of morality 
and religion. 

We have, moreover, failed to find any valid objection to 
the measure herein advocated. 

Other arguments might be adduced and elaborated, but 
the faithful watch reminds us that our twenty minutes of 
time have already became a portion of past eternity and we 
must retire from the stand. 

We only observe that there is room on the subject of this 
paper for another one to discuss the general ques'tion of its 
practicability; to suggest measures for its accomplishment, 
and to propose a suitable plan and programme of daily 
school work. 

But in an excellent and instructive essay on floriculture, 
in connection with common school or ornamentation of 
school grounds, read at the summer meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society at Ripon, last June, by otir friend D. 
Huntley, of Appleton, these points, or a part of them are 
treated with much ability, and in a manner quite fitting to 
OVLT special need. With his consent, therefore, we appro- 
priate his remarks as t)ie additional paper just suggested, 
and hold that we have, to the best of our ability, performed 
and completed the duty assigned us for the present occasion 
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and are prepafed to affirm, unequivocally and emphatically, 
horticulture ouffht to be taught in our common schools. 



SOME QUESTIONS IN HORTICULTURE. 

By Peof. E. S. GOFF, Obheta, Nbw TioRK EzFaBiUBNTAi, Station. 
• 

I have purposely chosen a broad subject in order that I 
may not be restricted in the field covered. One usually 
talks or writes most fluently upon the questions that are 
uppermost in his mind. It will not be strange then, if one 
whose occupation is to carry on experiments in connection 
with horticulture should write from the standpoint of the 
experimenter, rather than from that of the practical gar- 
dener or fruit grower. But all intelligent and thoughtful 
tillers of the soil are interested in experiments that promise 
to throw light upon the many dark questions connected with 
their occupation. I shall not attempt to consider all the 
unsettled problems of horticulture, but only a few that ap- 
ply to fruit growing in Wisconsin. 

Can the parts of Wisconsin in which our present varieties 
of apples fail, hope to produce their own apples? 

Many observing men are becoming convinced that the 
apple problem for the northwest is not to be solved by 
adopting Russian varieties. It does not seem difficult to 
find sorts that can endure Wisconsin winters, but other 
difficulties are encountered. Many Russian varieties that 
are perfectly hardy to resist cold, suffer severely by blight 
in summer. Very few of them are of high quality, and 
most of them are found to ripen early in the season, and to 
keep poorly during winter. I am not w^ithout hope that 
varieties of Russian apples may yet be found that shall 
prove hardy both in winter and summer, that shall be of 
fine quality and that shall be good keepers during winter. 

But even if we are compelled to admit that the Russian 
apple is a failure, need we give up the problem? I say em- 
phatically NO. The fact that our Russian neighbors, by 
long continued propagation by seed, and careful selection, 
have found varieties suited to their wants, is the very best 
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argument that by adopting their n 
we can develop varieties that shall t 
our wants. We have not only their 
encourage us, but we have their cole 
cross with ours that are of better qui 
season, and that are able to endi 
Herein lies our hope. We must gi 
can transplant our orchards bodily f 
to propagation from crossed seeds. 
seedlinfcs with respect to hardiness, i 
with regard to quality and season. 
emphasize one fact. We can do not] 
so long as we propagate by grafting ( 
son. When we propagate a plant ic 
dividing up a single individual inti 
true Baldwin apple trees in the wi 
from parts of one original seedling I 
take buds or cions of the Baldwin 
under conditions where the original ] 
have succeeded, the tree worked wit 
not. But when we grow plants fror 
tion in the progeny, and even if th 
different from those that surrounded 
of the seedlings may very likely pr 
new environment. This fact is well 
ment made by Mr. Darwin in relatio 
orange in Italy. For centuries the 
country was propagated exclusively 
suffered from frosts that it required 
severe freeze of 1763, so many of thi 
stroyed that experiments were mad< 
The trees thus raised were found to 1 
five and hardier than the former kir 
that the orange in Italy is propagated 
seeds. It is stated that more was 
sweet orange in that country throng 
lings during a period of about sixty 
effected by the grafting of old kinds 
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At the Wisconsin EzperimeDt Station should be pl2uited 
-out a small collection of trees of our finest native rarieties 
of apples, and closel; intermingled with these, trees of the 
hardiest and longest keeping Russian sorts, in order to fur- 
nish, when they come into bearing, crossed seeds for dis- 
tribution to various parts of the state. Trees from these 
^eeds should be permitted to grow without grafting or 
budding to bearing size, when those unworthy of preserva- 
tion can be top-worked if desired. 

I sometimes question if it would not be better to permit 
all seedlings to grow to bearing size before working. Who 
can tell how many truly valuable varieties have been sac- 
rificed by araCting or budding the seedling trees to sorts of 
only ordinary merit? Mr. Downing relates of the Wash- 
ington plum, one of the finest of all varieties, and one 
which has been a. standard for sixty years, that the original 
seedling tree had been grafted to another variety, but a 
sucker which grew from its roots was transplanted and by 
good fortune, escaped destruction by the grafter's art. 

I recently met an interesting note in relation to the origin 
of the Bartlett pear, the acknowledged standard summer 
variety of America, England and France. This note was 
■quoted by the Gardeners' Chronicle, from an old report of 
the Horticultural Society of London (1816), and refids: 
"This pear * * • appears to have sprung from seed in 
the garden of Mr, Wheeler, a school-master, about twenty 
years ago (which would place its birth about the year 1794) 
and was suffered to remain in order to prove the value of 
its fruit." Fortunate, indeed, is it for the world that Mr. 
Wheeler was not a nurseryman. If he had been, this best 
of all pears would in all probability have been sacrificed to 
serve as a stock for some coarse-grained and gritty sort of 
which we have never heard. 

This brings up question number two. Could we prevent 
-cross fertilization in the blossoms of our fruit trees, how 
far would varieties reproduce themselves? It is well known 
that certain varieties of the plum and peach may be de- 
pended upon to reproduce themselves from the pit, and in 
Russia, certain varieties of the apple, it is said are propa- 
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£:a1ied by seed. Possibly, by protecting individual branches 
on our fruit trees from croes fertilization, by inclosing them 
in sacks, we should discover that many of our varieties are 
capable of reproducing themselves from seed. As is well 
known, seedling trees are longer lived, and often much 
more vigorous than the trees grafted from them. In the 
indiscriminate grafting of seedling stocks with named var- 
ieties, it doubtless often happens that the stock is not well 
adapted to the variety worked upon it, and a short lived, 
■or unproductive tree is the result. 

Prof. Henry's experiments with grapes at the Experiment 
Station have raised another question in my mind. His re- 
sults have been very satisfactory, notwithstanding the fact 
that he leaves on much more wood than is regarded as or- 
thodox in the east. I have often seriously questioned if the 
removal of so much of the annual growth of wood as is 
practiced in the eastern vineyards can be other than 
detrimental. We know that under the present system of 
culture the grape is peculiariy subject to dise^e. Prof. 
Scribner has described six different fungus diseases of the 
vine, three of which are extremely destructive in certain 
parts of our country. The query arises, may not this great 
liability to disease be the result, in part at least, of weak- 
ness due to excessive pruning? Some experiments seem to 
show that the productiveness of the vine might be increased 
by a less vigorous system of pruning. An editorial note in 
the Country Gentleman for 1885, p. 108, states that in a trial 
made in a Cincinnati vineyard in which vines were planted 
twelve feet apart as an experiment, the bunches averaged 
fully double the size of those on vines planted at the ordi- 
nary distances. In another instance, mentioned in the 
same article, the owner of a successful Isabella vineyard 
near Peekskill, who had placed his vines at the usual 
distances, allowed the outside row to extend twice as far 
over a roadway. The superior size, quality and appearance 
of the bunches on th^e extended vines were in striking 
contrast with the others. I am told, however, that similar 
experiments made in the Chautauqua vineyards did not 
ahow any advantage in productiveness from giving the 
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vines increased room. The influence of a less rigid system 
of pruning upon the health of the vines has not, so far as 1 
know, been made the subject of investigation. 

This brings up the queation: To what extent can we pre- 
vent injury from fungus diseases by the use of preventive 
applications? Prof. Scribner hopes that he has found a 
remedy for the black rot of the grape. Our experiments at 
Geneva show that we can diminish the damage from the 
apple-scab and gooseberry-mildew by spraying the foliage 
with soda-hyposulphite or potassium-sulphide. An experi- 
ment made in France offers promise that we may be able 
t.o prevent the ravages of the potato disease by treating the 
foliage with some of the compounds of copper. These sug- 
gestive facts open a broad field to the experimental horti- 
culturist. The partial success already attained in combat- 
ting parasitic fungi offers grounds for hope that very much 
more may be accomplished hereafter. 

Are any of our wild fruits so far susceptible of improve- 
ment that they may become valuable additions to our gar- 
dens or orchards? As a matter of fact we have severely 
slighted our native fruits. In the cotintries of the old 
world, where horticulture has been nourished by thousands 
of years of civilization, a class of fruits has been devel- 
oped admirably adapted to their soil and climate. We have 
sought to reap at once the benefit of that long process of 
improvement by removing their fruits to our land, with its 
widely different climatic conditions. To what extent our 
precarious fruit crops are assignable to this cause I do not 
know. The foreign grape we have been compelled to aban- 
don, and in its stead has sprung up within the past few- 
years a multitude of vastly improved varieties of our na- 
tive grapes. The same may be said of the raspberry. I 
question if it would not have been a good fortune for us had 
the imported plum and cherry been a little more susceptible 
to injury from the curculio, and slightly less able to endure 
our winters. We should then have been driven back upon 
our native species of these fruits, and by this time might 
have been rejoicing in a long catalogue of delicious native 
plums and cherries that should be as hardy as their unim- 
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proved parents. I believe that one boon that the experi- 
ment station is to confer upon horticulture is the demon- 
stration that, with some exceptions, America's native fruits 
are capable of furnishing varieties equal in quality to those 
of the old world with the very great advantage that they 
shall be able to cope with our climatic conditions. 

Whether or not we have wild fruits not yet introduced 
into culture that are capable of amelioration is another 
phase of the question. The Dwarf Juneberry, Amelanckier 
Canadensis, has been tried in certain localities and offers 
some promise. The different species of the huckleberry 
and blueberry, though taking less readily to culture than 
the above, are enough superior in quality to merit more per- 
sistent efforts for their improvement. We have domesti- 
cated the cranberry, a cousin of the huckleberry, not by 
compelling it to adapt the conditions of ordinary culture, 
but by suiting our treatment to its ascertained needs. I 
know of no reason why the huckleberry and blueberry 
should not become profitable market fruits when we have 
learned how t6 make the compromise between their exa>Cting 
requirements and our arbitrary culture. 

One more question and I shall close. To what extent can 
the vigor of trees or plants that are propagated by grafts, 
buds or cutting^ bo increased by selecting the parts for 
propagation from exceptionally vigorous plants? It is dis- 
tinctly stated in works on grafting that weakness and dis- 
ease are transmissible through the graft, but, with what 
seems strange inconsistency, it has been maintained by 
horticultural writers and nurserymen, that any increase in 
vigor through selection is impossible in plants propagated 
by division. Notwithstanding, the experience of President 
Smith with the Wilson strawberry and the trials made at 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station with pota- 
toes have shown conclusively that in these plants, at least, 
which are propagated by offsets, much can be gained by 
selections from the strongest ipdividuals. If it should be 
found that our fruit trees may be increased in vigor in a 
similar way, a very important point will be made. Indeed, 
the whole matter of the relation of the grafted or budded 
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tree to ite parent needs to be thoroughly investigated. 
Nurserymen have assumed that it makes httle difference 
where they obtain their cions or buds so long as they are 
oi the proper variety, but the most observing and skillful 
grafters insist that it does make a great difference. 
Carri^re, a learned French horticulturist, declares* that 
in budding roses, he can produce plants that flower pro- 
fusely, that flower sparingly, or that do not flower at all by 
selecting his buds from different parts of the same plant, and 
he adds that it is very probable that the same principles 
apply to fruit trees. Evidently the whole science of propa- 
gation has not yet been worked out. 

I have perhaps already suggested work enough to occupy 
the experimenter much of his time through some years of 
patient labor and investigation. Experience has taught me 
that it is far easier to lay out experiments than to execute 
them, especially when they must extend through a term of 
years before yielding their results. But that which is easi- 
est accomplished is not as a rule most valuable. Thanks to 
the generosity of our national government, our experiment 
■ stations are now in a situation to undertake lines of inves- 
tigation for which the rewards can be expected only after 
the lapse of years. Not that it is pleasant to look forward 
to long years of patient watchfulness, but because 3f the 
conviction that the most truly valuable results are attain- 
able in no other way. Those who are so impatiently look- 
ing to our experiment stations for a harvest, should temper 
their disquietude by reflecting how much more anxious 
must those be to whose lot falls the execution of these ex- 
periments. Instead of manifesting impatience at the slow- 
ness of results, we may better rejoice that a new era is 
dawning for horticulture, and rest assured that valuable 
results are certain to follow in due time. 

* Production et fixation dea vari^t^s dans lee v^g^taux, p. 60. 
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REPORT OF RIPON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society is in a prosperous condition, having a mem- 
bership of thirty-five. Its meeliings are held on the third, 
Wednesday of each month. Nearly all who belong to the 
society are engaged in growing small fruits. 

Our strawberry crop the past season was good. Rasp- 
berries wintered better than usual and consequently the 
crop was rather above the average. Blackberries were 
affected with a disease, resembling rust, that killed the 
leaves, and a large part of the fruit did not mature properly. 
We got a fine growth of cane, however, and are hopeful of 
a good crop next season. Our annual meeting was held 
January 23 and following officers chosen for the next year: 

President — R. D. Mason. 

Vice President — Mrs. L. Hood. 

Secretary — A. S. Crooker. 

Treasurer — E. Woodruff. 

The members of our society feel that great benefit was 
derived from the summer meeting of the State, and we trust 
that its influence may be increased more and more. 
A. 8. Crooker, 

Secretary. 

WAUPACA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

[Organized January 4, 1889,] 

The Waupaca Horticultural Society and Improvement 
Association elected for its officers for the year 1889: 
President — Chas. Churchill. 
Vice-President — I. N. Dakin. 
Secretary — A. D. Barnes. 
Treasurer — Mre. I. N. Roberts, 
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We secured a charter membership of over sixty names. 
We will hold another meeting on February 9th. Our so- 
ciety surely has a flattering prospect. We are bound to 
instruct the good people of Waupaca county of the benefit of 
growing gardens and small fruit. We shall also use every 
endeavor to urge people to jix up. 

Asa D. Barnes, 

Secretary. 

REPORT OF JANESVILLE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Our society has just entered on its twenty-second year. 
There have been but few changes, some have died, others 
moved away, and the few that are left meet occasionally. 
The annual meeting was held January 3d and the follow- 
ing officers elected: 

President — Geo. J. Kellogg. 

Vice President — James Helms. 

Secretary — E. B. Heimstreet. 

Treasurer — Dr. J. B. Whiting. 

Board of Trustees — D. E. Fifield, Dr. O. P. Robinson, 
I. C. Sloan, John R. Bennett, J. J. R. Pease, B. Spence. 

Geo. J. Kellogg and E. B. Heimstreet were elected dele- 
gates to the meeting of the State Horticultural Society at 
Madison, February, 1889. It was decided to hold a meeting 
for the exhibition of fruits, in September, at Janesville. 
Our society now numbers about thirty members, and we are 
in good shape financially. 

E. B. Hbihstreet, 

January 5, 1889. Secretary. 



REPORT OF THE AMHERST HORTICULTUftAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 

This society was organize^ at the town hall in Amherst, 
April 23, 1888. The object of the organization was to meet 
together and discuss questions relating to horticulture and 
agriculture; to elicit information, and to advance the in- 
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terests of those engaged in these pursuits. The meetii 
were held monthly through the summer, a part of the ti 
at the town hall, and a part of the time at members' hous 
At the meeting in July, President and Mrs. J. M. Smith, 
tended, and gave us valuable advice and counsel. C 
annual meeting was held in October, 1888, at which the i 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President — J, H, Felch, Amherst Junction. 

Vice-President — G. W. Thompson, Amherst. 

Recording Secretary ^ — A. J. Smith, Amherst. 

Corresponding Secretary ^ E. Grover, Amherst. 

Treasurer — Mrs. B. Rice, Amherst, 

S. N. Buswell, B. Rice, Wm. Robatham and J. Harkne 
additional members of the executive board. 

From October to April, our rules required semi-montl 
meetings. As two fairs are held yearly in Portage coun 
no provision was made for holding exhibitions. 

A. J. Smith, 

Secretary 

Amherst, Wis. 



REPORT OF OSHKOSH HORTICULTURAL SOCIET 

The active membership of this society is very small, a 
consequently the interest is in the same direction. We i 
now considering the question of inviting the state socit 
to hold their summer meeting with us, to if possible enthi 
move life. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 

President — - K. M. Hutchinson. 

Vice-President — Andrew Haben, 

A. H. Bartlett — Secretary. 

Treasurer — George Reese. 

A. H. Bartlett, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT OF LA CROSSE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL,. 
HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 

This society has been organized nearly two years; has 
held regular monthly meetings during the year past on the 
first Saturday in each month. One-third of the time is 
given to horticulture, but generally one-half is taken. Last 
June we held a strawberry exhibition, at which about thirty 
dollars was paid in premiums. At the last annual meeting 
held January 5, 18fi9. J. S, Harris, of La Crescent, Minn., 
was elected president for the ensuing year. By this acquisi- 
tion we hope to make our meetings more interesting during 
the coming year, and itis hoped that President Smith or 
Secretary Hoxie may be present at some of our meetings, 
A. J. Philips, 

Secretary. 

REPORT OF GRAND CHUTE HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

[Appleton, Outagamie couutj'.] 

This society was never in more prosperous condition than 
at the present time. 

The meetings have been more interesting the past year 
than ever before, and the attendance has been larger than 
at any former time; fifteen new members have been added 
to the society the past year. 

It has been the custom for some time past to have an ex- 
hibition of the fruits and flowers of the season at ^ch 
meeting, and after the picnic dinner, which is always a, 
social and refreshing feature of the occasion, the fruits and 
flowers are displayed on a long table in the center of the 
room; the meeting is called to order and the merits of the 
fruits discussed, papers read, etc. 

The annual meeting in January is a business meeting and 
social gathering, and an opportunity for rehearsing the ex- 
perience of the year. 

The April meeting is one of anticipation mostly, and 
preparation for purchasing seed and for spring work. 
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The summer meeti 
one of special inte: 
strawberries for theii 
meeting many showi 
3uch quantities that i 
all the fmit required 

Flowers, also, were 
roses; the display of 
and best ever made i 
gas, peonies and pai 
Of strawberries we 1 
inent among these is 
planted this famous ] 
shown, but we have 
regard to size or pro 
some very fine spec 
Chester, which we co 
berries. The Cresce 
place. We are tryin 
such as the Jewel, th 
ail of which promise 

Mr. Bounds, one ot 
has been very succes 
ries. He has three v 
gives promise of gre; 
meeting was on difl 
cultivation. 

The autumn meel 
was one of the largi 
the year. All our m 
We have some of th* 
red and the black, 
productive and very 
Pocklington is a bea 
ductive with age. Tl 
The Brighton, the D< 
red grapes; the Cone 
best black grapes for 

Of our orchards we 
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are nearly all dead; a few have set the new KusBian va- 
rieties. Some have grafted young trees with Bcions of the 
old Harvey, presented to the society by Mr. L, Witt of 
Sheboygan county. This apple has proved hardy in Wis- 
consin, is a good bearer and will keep till spring. 

One of our oldest members, Mr. L. L. Randall, has been 
very successful in propagating seedling apple trees. He 
haa a large number of seedlings of the Uuchess that are 
very promising, and as hardy as the parent trees, some of 
them especially fine, excellent for cooking and much longer 
keeper than the Duchess. 

The annual meeting of this society was held January 3d. 
E. Spencer was elected president; A. H. Bush, treasurer; 
Mrs, D. Huntley, secretary. 

Mrs. D. Huntley, 

Secretary. 



WAUPACA COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We have now about forty members. We keep up our 
meetings, some of which are quite interesting. This has 
not been a very favorable year for most kinds of fruit. 
Apples have not done much and grapes lacked flavor. 

Still, at our September meeting, a few kinds of our Wau- 
paca seedling apples were on exhibition, bravely sustaining 
their high reputation. Our present officers are: 

President — A. W. Paisley. 

Vice President — John Almon. 

Secretary — J. Wakefield. 

Treasurer — Jas. Jenney. 

Executive Committee — E. W. Wrightman, W. A. 
Springer, W, Wilson. 

Delegates to State Society — Hollis Gibson. 

J. Wakefield, 

Fremont, October, 1888. Secretary. 
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FREMONT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We have about twenty members. Our officers are: 

President — C. F. Eaton. 

Vice President — Paul Scheisser, 

Secretary — J. Wakefield. 

Treasurer — Jacob Steiger, 

Executive Committee — W. A. Springer, Henry S] 
ler, C. B. Barnes. 

Our meetings are quite well attended, and many i 
specimens of fruit are generally placed on exhibi 
There is quite a demand for the reports of the state soc 
and their cost is certainly not thrown away. 

J. Wakefield, 
Sccreta 



REPORT OF THE WAUKESHA COUNTY HORTK 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Report of this society is but little changed from the 
A tevj members have been added but the old ones put 1 
shoulders to the wheel and still move forward. We 
held a few meetings during the past year which have % 
much pleasure and profit to those present. 

The annual meeting, held March 16, 1889, elected tht 
lowing oflBcers: 

President — Alex Cook, Waukesha. 

Vice President — A. U. B, Dey, Pewaukee, 

Treasurer — A. I. Gale, Waukesha. 

Secretary — Isaac Gale, Waukesha. 

Executive Committee — G. P. Peffer, O. P. Clintoi 
Eales. 

Isaac Gale, 
Secreta-i 
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DISTRICT NO. L— GEO. P. PEFFER, PEWAUKEE. 

Conditions of Temperature, Storms, Etc. 

March 32, mercury was eight degrees above zero. The 
previous warm weather had invited robins and blackbirds, 
but the morning of the 3!!d our evergreen grove was filled 
with bluebirds and robins, who had found shelter from the 
«old. These stayed nearly a month before they went fur- 
ther north. On the 25th we bad a cold snow storm. 
April 9th, commenced to rain and we had rain most every 
other day through the month, which made disagreeable and 
late seeding on clay soil. May 6th. Southern birds are on 
hand; oriole, warblers and martins. May 16th. Currants, 
gooseberries and early August plums in bloom. May 27tb, 
apples and pears were in bloom. Cherries were killed in 
the bud. The month of May was favorable for planting 
trees and seeds; plenty of rain but cold; fruit blossoms 
nearly two weeks later than usual. June 17th. Saw the 
first grapes in flower; wild natives, Florence and Janesville. 
Saw some rust on apple leaf, owing to warm, moist 
weather, but no signs of blight yet. June 24tb, we had 
■our first ripe strawberries. 

Nearly all varieties of grapes are in bloom with no signs 
of mildew yet. Nearly all the plums are dropping off, 
stung by an aphis; all seem to be fated. Clover, white and 
red, full of weevil; nothing for bees in the blossoms. Trees 
of all kinds, grass and grain, making a strong growth. 

July 18 — Little rain this month; a small shower to-day. 
Tetofsky and Yellow Transparent getting ripe; perfect in 
fruit. Grapes setting well on vines. 

August 1st — "Warm and dry. Codling moth and apple 
gougber are having a good time. Small fruit, good; black- 
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l>erries are yet in season and doing well. Early apples 
plenty and low in price. 

Varieties Fruited the Preceding Year. 

Owing to the dry fall late varieties of fruit matured early, 
consequently smaller in size than that grown further north. 

Commenced feeding our stock the middle of August as 
fall pasturage was dried up. Trees ripened up their wood 
early, so we predict no bark bursting this winter. 

Apples and plums blossom well, but pears and cherries 
were killed in the bud. Small fruit varieties all blossom 
and most everywhere in our district fruited an average 
crop, except the grape. They bloomed late and late vari- 
eties did not ripen before frost took them, these on high 
ground, more exempt from frost, all ripened before frosty 
weather set in, and were satisfactory. 

Soils, Sites and Resources. 
Page 159; transactions of 1888, gives full account for this 
district. 

Fruit Growers, Seedsmen, Gardners and Nurserymen. 
I refer to last year's list. No new nurseries. 

Fruit List, Showing Best Selections of all Kinds and Va- 
rieties for this District. 

Our district varies so much on account of its facing Lake 
Michigan, and the soils and elevations are so in variance so 
that nearly 200 varieties were fruited, but of course, not 
every where, as the list would be too long to name here. I 
refer to pages 251 and 252, transactions of 188". With us, 
twenty miles west of the lake and elevated about 384 feet 
above Lake Michigan, this list did the best, viz. : 

Summer Apples. — Tetofsky, Yellow Transparent, Ly- 
man's Red, Golden Sweet, Wm. Favorite, Sour Bough, 
Duchess and Summer Rose. 

Fall Apples.— Fall Orange, Fall Greening, Fall Stripe, 
Clark's Orange, Haas, 20 Ounce Pippin, St. Lawrence, Ly- 
man's Tellow, Wealthy, Fameuse, and others. 
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Winter Sorts. — Pewaukee, W. Seek-no-further, Talman 
Sweet, N. Spy, Willow Twig, Golden Russett, Walbridge, 
Jonathan, Canada Red, and others. 

Crab Apples. — Gibb, Thompson, S. Russet. 

Pears. — Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Clapp's Favorite, 
Ananas d', etc. , Summer Bergamot, Winter Nillis, White 
Doyenne, B. d'o Aujn, Swan's Orange, Matilda, Pfs. No 3. 

Plums.^M.ost all the European varieties near Lake 
Michigan, alag Desota, Weaver, Forest Garden, Mirier, 
Early August, Winnebago and other native varieties in the 
western part of the district. 

Cherries.— Karly Richmond, Kentish and Morello. 

Grapes. — Moore's Early, Florence, Worden, Delaware, 
Concord, Brighton, Niagara, Rog. No. 4. 

Raspberries (Black). — Nemaha, Gregg and Souhegan. 

Raspberries (Red).— Turner, Clark, Cuthbert, Shaffers, 
Brandywine, Marlboro and Philadelphia. 

Blackberries. — Ancient Briton, Stone's Hardy, Snyder, 
Erie and Lucretia, 

Strawberries. — Wilson, Crescent, Jessie, Manchester, 
Jewell and Bubach. 

Cwrranis.— White Grape, Red and White Dutch, Fay's 
Prolific, Lee's do. (black), Long Bunch Holland. 

Gooseberries. — American, Houghton, Downing, Smith's 
Improved and Mountain. 

Juneberry. — Dwarf. 

Fruit Crops, Acreage, Markets, Prices, Etc. 

Fruit crops were large, above an average, and the acre- 
age is increasing from year to year, small fruits in particu- 
lar, and remunerating prices were realized. Strawberries 
in the Milwaukee market for home grown fruit, averaged 
about ten cents per quart net. 

Raspberries, black, per quart |0 IS} 

red, per quart 13 

Blackberriea, per quart 10 

Grapes, Concord, 2c per pound, 10 pounds per basket 30 

Delaware, 10 pounds per basket 82 

Brighton, Worden & Rogers, 10 pounds per basket 35 

Gooseberries, per quart ■. 10 



Currants, per quart . 

Cherries and plums, per q 

Summer and fall applea, per bbl %l 35 to S 00 



Winter apples, per bbl 1 73 to 3 75 

Pears, per bbl 3 00 to BOO 
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Horticultural Exhibitions, Meetings and Societies. 

Waukesha County Horticultural Society held their ! 
nual meeting the second week in January, and elecl 
Alexander Cook president, Isaac Gale secretary and N. 
Gale treasurer; had their annual exhibition in connecti 
with the County Agricultural Society, in August last, h 
a very good show, and is financially in good standing. 

The Wisconsin Florist and Gardening Club, held regu 
monthly meetings during the year, and will probably 
port to this society themselves. C, B, Whitnall is prt 
dent and Jas. Alex. Fraser, assistant secretary, Milwauk 
Wis. 

Diseases, Insects, Etc. 

Our friends that were so useful last year, preyed on i 
structive insects. We lost the lady bug and nudge tl 
preyed on the cabbage worm and codling moth and ap 
during last winter or wet spring, or perhaps that frost 
the 15th and 16th of May last killed them, for the cabbt 
worms, jeodling moths and aphis were very plenty duri 
the past season, also curculio and apple gouger; the 1 
named is on the increase, and we find many varieties sti] 
by this little beetle, and no remedy has yet been found, 
cause it doesn't feed on the foliage, but stings the fruit a 
eats the inside. Owing to our dry fall no mildew was 
ticed on the leaf, nor have we seen any fire blight on fr 
trees of any kind. 

Vegetable Gardening. 

This was very successful during the fore part of the s 
son, and every thing planted grew well, but varieties 
vegetables that were to mature late suffered some fr 
drouth, such as celery and late cauliflowers, etc. Cabbf 
was, and is now, very cheap, and so is all garden stuff, a 
no family need be without vegetables even if they did : 
raise it themselves, as they can be bought very cheap. 

Cabbage, SI to $3 per 100 heads; carrots, 81 to 81.25 ; 
barrel; rutabagas and turnips, 75 cts. to 81.35 per ban 
onions, beets and turnips, same prices; potatoes, 25 cts. 
13-H. S. 
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35 cts. per bushel; squashes (Hubbard), tS to $3 per 100, and 
other vegetables in proportion. 



Flower Culture, Tree and Ornamental Planting. 

This last spring all have done well where the trees or 
plants were not dead before they were planted, as last spring 
was about aa favorable for transplanting or seeding as 
could be wished for, although it was very dry the last of 
summer and fall, all good trees and healthy well-rooted 
plants got well started before the dry weather set in, and 
our favorable winter thus far in their favor will make big 
growth next summer. Fall planting fruit trees we don't 
recommend in this district as there mich ssorisk in this 
climate on account of some of our long cold winters; only 
once in about six or eight years fall planted trees will suc- 
ceed. 

Methods of Culture, Training and Management, Worthy 
of Note. 

All small fruit should be planted in rows and far enough 
apart to let a horse and cultivator through between the rows, 
as one of the main requirements is clean cuZ^wre and plenty 
room for roots and sunshine. 

For Bush and Berry Plants. — Pinch out center or brake 
off the new shoot when ahout two or two and one-half feet 
high, when in full growing season, in order to make side 
branches and a strong cane. 

Orchard Trees. — When first planted, keep ground culti- 
vated with some hard crop, and body shaded on the south, 
until branched out enough to protect the body from the 
noon-day sun. 

Qrape Vines. — Keep ground clean, cutback first year's 
growth to two or three eyes; second year two canes to 
same; third year, one branch, five eyes, one branch, one 
eye; each vine having now two branches, will be bearing 
now, and from five to eight clusters to grow from each 
vine hill; renew next year. 
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New or Specially Valuable i 
gard to Hardiru 

The Jessie strawberry ha* 
'hmH^e/c plant than what w 
experience toA planting, an< 
New varieties of seedling a] 
first prize at the late state ft 
and good, quality fall fruit; 
tilized with Red Winter P» 
old; has fruited alternate ye 
ways fine fruit every other j 
to Duchess, but better in qui 

Peffer's No. 3 pear is a set 
tilized by Paradise de Autur 
a perfectly healthy tree; has 
sun; has not shown any bli 
cions have' been sent to mar 
eight or ten years ago; thosi 
hardy, but only a few have ; 
satisfactory. 

Quality — It tajces more af 
almost a fac-simile of Flemi 
better for canning, presen 
Flemish for dessert or from 
years. 

Lucretia (dewberry), a low 
fruit; right after the Nemah 
sure bearer, as the buds seld 
is on the ground; it is about 
beiry family that is sure to 1 
by the snow. 

Dwarf Juneberry — This ii 
our district. The fruit resei 
in with the late strawberries 
ite for with robins, cherry hi 
they prefer it to the cherrief 
on purpose to feed to them, i 
varieties of berries and cher 
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Matilda Pear is a seedling of the Seckel, raised by a 
daughter of Mr. J. M. Alcott, of Milwaukee. The original 
tree is now about twenty-three years old and stands in a 
yard on Jackson street; seems hardy; fruit as fine as Seckel; 
good size, and one of the finest for the lake shore. 



DISTRICT NO. 2 — FRANK PHCENIX, DELAY AN. 
Varieties Fruited the Preceeding Tear. 

Apples — Fameuse, Fall Orange, Golden Russet. Forest, 
Cardinal, Cellini Russian, Alexander, Ramsdells Sweet, 
Fall Strawberry. 

Siberian crab — Florence, Martha. 

Gooseberries — Industry, Downing, Triumph, Champion, 
Orange. 

Currant — Red Dutch, White Dutch, Victoria, Cherry, 
Fay, Stewart's Seedling, Long Bunch Holland. 

Currant, black — English, Lee's Prolific. 

Strawberry — Wilson, Manchester, Jessie, Orescent, Cum- 
berland, Sharpless, Bidwell, Jewell, Buba#h, 

Raspberry, black — Gre^, Ohio, 

Raspberry, red, etc. — Turner, Cuthbert, Marlboro, Re- 
liance, Golden Queen. 

Blackberry — Snyder, Stone's Hardy, Thornless, Kit- 
atinny. 

Grape — Delaware, Concord, Lady, Brighton, Worden, 
Elvira, Wyoming Red, Niagara, Duchess, Pocklington. 

Soils, Sites and Resources. 
Soil opening, clay loam on gravel subsoil 1 to 3 feet from 
surface. Surface mostly level, say 30 feet above creek one- 
fourth mile distant. Location of fruit garden, in village of 
Delavan. Some stable manure, wood and coal ashes, house 
slops and a little bone dust for experiment. Also beginning 
with wire screened plastering sand to cut the surface clay 
thrown up from deep spading. 
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Fruit List, Showing 

Variet 

Choose most hardy, 

profoundly believe in ; 

to 4 or 5 feet from grou 

Fruit Growers, Nun 

Joseph Wright, gar 

Hollenbeck, small frui' 

tables; Mr. Converse, 

don, strawberries; C. T 

Dist 
Potato bug, striped 
and rose slug, all yield 
made of land plaster ' 
ground in, kept by dr 
It is very easily dustec 
gooseberry worm, with 
applied four times mor 
Fire blight, after th: 
re-appeared this year, : 
blackberry plants, I th 
great heat and drout 
proves to be a fact it v 
poison, sap-deficiency e 
the soil with needed f 
whatever else will be 
CurcuUo is the toughi 
boasted prowess; but 
jyet. 

Flower Culture, '. 
Seems rather on the ^ 
ized, systematic work : 
me many people other' 
finicky to work in thi 
earth's most beautiful 
flowers, but alas how i 
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the health, the glory of growing them ! prodi 
and gives double zest to consuming. 

Methods of Culture, Training, and Managem 
of Note. 

Culture — yes I Cultivate the child culti 
No person should be considered half educated 
filled full of cultivated love of nature and natu 
Father of all. 

Good soil and culture. Good care for trees a: 
well as for young liv6 stock. A genuine Ioa 
and interest in them. A place in every cultiv 
farm and garden necessities for health, culture 
sake. The soul, the brain, the stomach, the 
pocket of the owner, all plead trumpet-tongue 
fruits, flowers and plants on every farm and h' 
ground as the poetry perpetual. The perpetual 1 
day, adornment of our northern earth, the bride oJ 
I pray let horticulture fully into our souls, homi 
and schools. Then farewell to beer gardens ai 

Fight fire blight with sulphur, lime and sal 
great enemies of vegetable fungi, ferment, mild 
ease, which practically all, as we believe, coe 
ficiencies in the soil salt; apply carefully as suri 
sulphur, one part well slacked and uncaustic Um 
well mixed; dust dewy mornings over foliage tl 
times during growing seasons, commencing at 
in the spring; also stir some into whitewash ai 
trunks and main limbs of trees every year, spri 
early. 

New or Specially Valuable Sorts and Their 
Regard to Hardiness and Adaptatio 
New and most valuable sorts best adapted to < 
soil and climate may be best grown by sowii 
raising seedlings from our best ironclad fruits 
being the very first requisite. Sow millions 
Beauty pear seed, of Ironclad Russian and Sil 
seed and so on the whole round of fruits, trees 
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Japan plumB, two sorts, Ogon, Bohan, tre^ 
severe winters seem worthy special mention fc 
hardihood. Trees too small to fruit yet. F' 
tree like. 

Fay currant, Industry gooseberry seem fair 
of very showy fruit. 

Jessie strawberry grows well this moist seas( 
the largest, most delicious berries in our 
experience. 

Champion gooseberry, a native of Oregon, 
ing bush, most productive, very healthy plant; 
size and above, greenish or whitish color; test 



Sand cherry, a low dwarf western wild sc 
plants 5 feet high gave us in 1887 a bushel o 
yellow, but mostly of black seedlings, ripene 
and useful for cooking and some for eating, A 
and very worthy to breed from for the cold nc 



DISTRICT NO. 3 — WARREN GRAY, DAJ 

Conditions of Temperatures, Storms, Etc., 
Effects. 

January and February was extremely cold, 1 
eter going as low as 40° below ze»o. Spring ca 
middle of April, followed by frequent showei 
June 10th, when they came less frequent anc 
altogether, so that the drouth became very sevi 
and September. 

Strawberries came late but was a fair crop 
ripe ones June 10th. 

Raspberries were a light crop, except those t 
tected by covering during the winter. 

Blackberries that were protected during the 
a good crop, as the new canes shielded the fruit 

The latter part of the season was cool as well 
ing grapes to ripen very slowly, and were i 
when frost came September 29th. 
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Varieties Fruited the Preceding Year. 

Strawberries — Crescent, Downing, James Vick, Man- 
chester, Bidwell, Wilson and Miner's. 

Red Easpbenies — Turner, Cuthbert and Brandy wine. 

Black Raspberries — Mammoth Cluster, 

Blackberries — Snyder and Kittatiny. 

Grapes — Hartford, Concord, Delaware and Moore's Early. 

Apples — Tetofsky, Duchess, Alexander, Fameuse and 
Willow Twig. 

Plums — Miner, Wild Goose, Desoto and Forest-garden. 

Soils, Sites and Resources. 
Soils varying from sandy loam to stiff clay. 
Apples and plums succeed best on clay soils with north- 
em inclination. 
Berries and grapes do well on both clay and prairie soils. 

Fruit List, Showing Best Selections of all Kinds and 
Varieties for the District. 

Apples — Duchess, Tetofsky, Sweet Pear, Fameuse, Wil- 
low Twig, Roman Stem. 

Plums, Miner, Desoto, Forest-garden, Wild Goose. 

Grapes — Concord, Moore's Early, Delaware. 

Blackberries — Snyder, Kittatiny, Ancient Briton. 

Raspberries — Turner, Cuthbert, Mammoth, Cluster, 
Gregg. 

Strawberries — Crescent, Downing, Vick, Jessie. 

Fruit Crops, Acreage, Markets, Prices, Etc. 

Orchards decreasing in number and size. Hard winter 
killing many trees and damaging others. Quality of fruit 
poor, prices low. Marked increase in small fruit acreajje, ' 
especially blackberries and raspberries. But there is not 
enough to supply the market and prices are good. 

The demand for good fruit of all kinds is increasing every 
year and it will be a long time before the market will be 
overstocked. 
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Horticultural Exhibitions, Meetings and Soc 
No exhibitions, except at the county fairs with 

cultural societies. 

No horticultural societies in southwest Wisco: 

■we hope to see some before another year. 

Fruit Growers, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and G 
Fruitgrowers — Geo. Robins, Platteville; R. D, 
Platteville; E. France, Platteville; Wm. Harris^ 
Point; G. W, Jett, Belmont; Frank Euckmaster, 
D. Clements, Fayette; Silas Hill, Darlington; . 
Darlington. 

Fruit and garden — John Peterson, Darlingto 
Fallows, Brodhead; D. Young, Monroe. 

Diseases, Insects, Etc. 

Rust seems to be the worst disease we have tc 
with, and its effects are seen on nearly all kinds 
rieties. 

Some black raspberry plantations have been : 
quite destroyed by it. 

Its effects are seen less on red raspberries. The 
blackberry suffers greatly by it, and there seems 
remedy but extermination. The thrip has dan 
strawberry crop some, the past two years. 

The severe late drouth has nearly destroyed oui 
for a strawberry crop next season. 

Vegetable Gardening. 
The demand for vegetables is increasing along 
for fruit and, although many have gone into the 
prices continue fair. 

Tree Planting. 
Ornamental tree planting has taken quite ai 
lately, especially evergreen hedges used for win 
screens, or for ornaments only. 
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Methods of Culture, Training, and Management Worthy 
of Note. 
It has become an established fact that we must use every 
possible way to protect our fruits and flowers from our se- 
vere winters, and no method seems to be so cheap, and ef- 
fective as to lay them down and cover them with the soil. 

New or Especially Valuable Sorts and Their Tests with Re- 
gard to Hardiness and Adaptation. 

Moore's Early grape is a new variety and will ultimately 
take the place largely of the Concord, as its earliness brings 
it inside of the frost line. 

The Jessie strawberry seems to be among those that are 
coming to the front. 

DISTEICT NO. 4— MRS. IDA TILSON, WEST SALEM. 

As one of the Committee of Observation, I send in the 
following notes, only sorry that they are not more interest- 
ing and important. 

The moisture of spring and early summer gave vegetation 
a good start, which later dry weather served to mature. 
The cold, unusual storm, May 9th to 11th, did not prove so 
disastrous to fruit as was expected. Strawberries were 
luscious in quality and fair in quantity. As usual, Sharp- 
less, Longfellow, etc., were favorites for home consump- 
tion, while Crescent and Wilson were suited to shipping. 
The promising Jessie is being introduced and tested about 
here. Mr. A, J, Phillips, our veteran in apple culture, had 
over a thousand bushels of beauties. His apple exhibit 
proved one of the most attractive displays both at our home 
fair and in Monroe county. At our agricultural hail here, 
Mr. Wilcox, of La Crosse, placed in competition a fine dis- 
play of apples. Huckleberries, cranberries, and wild black- 
berries came in wagon-loads. Potatoes were an immense 
yield and good quality, likewise com and hay. Oats alone 
were a partial failure, in consequence of becoming lodged. 
Prices have ruled fair throughout. 
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"We, as a family, had our first radishes June 3 ; p 
28; raspberries, July 16; blackberries, August 4; 
August 7; cabbage, August 15; strawberries, Junt 

The Farmers' Club, successor to Horticultura 
Grange and Alliance, holds regular and enthusia 
ings at the county court house. J. S. Harris, ol 
cent, Minn,, is president, A. J. Phillips, secretary 
Johnson, treasurer. 



DISTRICT NO. 5— WM. TOOLE, BARAI 

. Conditions of Temperature. Storms, Etc., a»i( 
Effects. 

The winter of 1887 and 1888 was long, au abui 
enow and intense cold, yet apples and small fi 
menced the spring in good condition. The worst 
■we ever had caused great injury to fruit, forest, oi 
trees and nursery stock. There was some wet w 
a short time, but the summer and fall were an alte 
severe drouths with fairly good weather. The so 
usually dry when the present winter commenci 
early protection of snow has prevented the ro 
which otherwise might have been feared, and tl 
outlook is for a good condition of all horticulti 
■when the coming spring opens. 

Varieties Fruited the Preceding Year. 

Of apples, there was a large yield of Fameu; 
quality. The local market was abundantly sup] 
Duchess, and a fair supply of other varieties, a 
Lawrence, Fall Orange, Drap d'Orr, Plumb's Cider 
man Sweet was in fair supply, but not nearly e 
the demand. The season was off for Siberians, 
Russians yielded fairly well, but the crop was 
to that of the two preceding years. Codling mo 
an excess of wind falls as well as wormy hard pi( 

Strawberries were in good supply and freely us 
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Rasperries were not so abundant, and meeting no compe- 
tition of wild fruit, the supply was scarcely sufficient. 
Protected blackberries good. Currants scarce as usual. 
Blueberries in good supply and demand. 

Soils, Sites and Resources. 
We still have the same soils as heretofore, and a feTP- 
orchards having been placed in the best situations showing 
that for apples a well drained heavy soil with altitude and 
northern exposure without very much slope afford the best 
sites for apples. Altitude, loamy soil, and southern expos- 
ure furnish the best sites for grapes. Fortunately with 
small fruits we can have a wider range of choice, being: 
able with preparation of soil to some extent furnish 
conditions necessary. 

Fruit List, Showing Best Selections of all Kinds and 
Varieties for the District. 

For the best locations previously indicated, the following 
varieties of apples may be planted: A judicious selection 
of the new Russians, such western seedlings as N. W, 
Greening, Wolf River and Winter Orange, with Duchess, 
Tetofsky, Alexander, Fall Orange, Plumb's Cider, Hass, 
Wealthy, Drap d' Orr, Golden Russett, Willow Twig. For 
less favorable sites we must hope for success from the new- 
Russians with Duchess. 

Grapes — Moore's Early, Concord, Worden, Brighton, 
Delaware, El Dorado, Lady and some of the Rogers'. 

Blackberries — A. Britton and Stone's Hardy. 

Raspberries — Tyler, Doolittle, Gregg, if protected, Cuth- 
bert, if protected, Marlboro. 

Strawberries— Crescent, Cumberland, Jessie, Bubach. 

Fruit Crops, Acreage, Markets, Prices, Etc. 
The utter neglect of any prevention of the ravages of the 
Codling moth, causes om- apples to be too wormy to com- 
pete in quality w^ith those from New York, and we still 
lack winter varieties, so it seems as if to help ourselves and 
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hold any place iri the market, we must give better care to 
what we have, and try the more promising new varieties 
and fairly test the new Bussians. 

There being no opportunity to ascertain the acreage of 
small fruits, we will state the growers are numerous, the 
demand great, while the supply is large of good, bad and 
indifferent. Prices low for apples; very low for poor ber- 
ries. Very fine fruit bringing from eight to twelve cents 
per quart. 

Horticultural Exhibitions, Meetings and Societies. 
We have a county horticultural society which held no 
meetings of any kind except to elect officers for the present 
year. The incoming officers have planned for a season of 
activity, and joint conventions will be held with the county 
agricultural society and exhibition at the propor season. 

Fruit Growers, Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Gardeners. 

There might be some additions made to the list in last 
season's report, but we will hope to make a more full report 
under this heading another year, through the assistance of 
our county society. 

Diseases, Insects, Etc. 

There was a considerable show, of blight this season, 
varieties which were free last year being affected the pres- 
ent season, while the Duchess and some other kinds were 
not affected. We still have no reason to believe that the 
average Russian varieties will be more affected with blight 
than our older varieties have been. Codling moth Cut- 
worm and White crub have given us the greatest trouble 
among insects. White grub has done more damage to 
crops of all kinds than all other insects combined. 

Vegetable Gardening. 
In the market of Baraboo there is much competition in 
quality, a number of persons giving their main attention to 
market gardening, while the supply is greatly augmented 
with surplus stock from farmers. Celery is almost wholly 
supplied from abroad, but it could be easily crowded out. 
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Flower Culture, Tree cmA OnmmamtaL Planting. 
In the city of Baraboo one sees a ^ood show in y rf Ji— ifc. 
in the windows, and occasionally a well-kept flower (garden, 
and many good lawns. Generally there has not been much, 
judghient shown in the planting of shade trees or shrub- 
bery, but there is a decided improvement in later work of 
this kind. Through the country opportunities for ornamen- 
tal horticulture are sadly neglected, although a few farmers 
deserve much credit for the neat attractive appearance of 
their homes. There should be more evergreens and more 
lawns as well as more flowers. 



DISTRICT NO. 6 — ASA D. RAMJS^ WAUPACA 
COUNTY. 

No bad storms during the last season to do any damage 
except one or two bad winds, one in April and one in 
August. Very deep snow last winter and no frost in the 
ground when spring came. Small fruits wintered finely, 
though some were broken down by heavy snow, Apple 
trees did not winter kill, though one of the coldest winters 
we ever knew of. Trees ripened early laat fall, deep snow 
and plenty of moisture Saved our trees. 

Varieties Fruited the Preceding Year. 
^ Tetofsky, Duchess, Wealthy, Haas, Fall Orange, Wolf 
Eiver, Walbridge, Perry and Golden Russett, with crabs 
in variety. Duchess, Haas and Wealthy fruited best. An- 
cient Briton blackberries, Gregg, Cuthbert and Turner 
raspberries and all kinds of- strawberries but Jessie seems 
the most promising. 

Soils, Sites and Resources. 

We have all kinds of soils, from very sandy to a red clay. 
I consider this the best district in Wisconsin for raising 
small fruit. We have good sites for apple orchards and I 
consider a high northern slope well protected from winds 
near water, medium or sandy soil, with chocolate clay 
mixed, the best site for this county. 
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Best Fruits for This District. 
Apples. — Duchess, Wealthy, Haas, Wolf River, N 
■western Greenings and the hardy Russians. 
Cherries. — Early Richmond. 
Raspberries. — Turner, Cuthbert and Gregg. 
Blackberries. — Ancient Briton. 
Strawberries. — Jessie, Bubach and Crescent. 
Currants. — Victoria and Long Bunch Holland. 
Grapes. — Concord, Moore's Early, Worden and Ag^ 

Fruit Crops, Markets, Etc. 

Apple crop good but acreage of bearing trees 
limited; thousands of new trees planted within the pas 
years. Apples last fall $1.50 and $3.00 pec bajfrei. 
age of blackberries good and excellent crops, except in 
localities where they suffered from the drouth. Stra' 
ries an excellent crop and prices good. I had JessieE 
fruited from 26Jh of June to 8th of October. M 
good. 

Horticultural Exhibitions and Societies. 

The State Horticultural met at Ripon last June. A 
meeting and a good show of fruits and flowers. We 1 
most excellent show of apples at Waupaca County 
last October, 

■ Societies. 

Ripon Horticultural, Rosendale Horticultural, Wau 
County Horticultural and Waupaca Horticultural So 
and Improvement Association. 

Fruit Growers, Nurserymen and Gardeners. 
We have very many small fruit growers in this dis 
but more are wanted; the more raised the better the 
ket. Many gardenere, all of whom were successfu! 
past season. 

Nurserymen. 
John Hewitt, Waupun; Hewitt & Barnes, Waupun; 
Springer, Fremont, and A. D. Barnes, Waupaca. 

. Goc^lc 
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Diseases, Insects, Etc. 

Fire blight was our worst disease; trees killing back two 

years' growth in some instances. We can find no remedy 

but believe in good, steady growth, and thorough washing 

with strong soap suds. Green lice and caterpillars do some 



Gardening. 
Gardening as an industry, is fast gaining in our district, 
and markets are the very best. Flower culture and tree 
planting are on the gain and more needed. 

Methods of Culture and Management. 
For apple and cherry we select good well drained choc- 
late clay loam with northern slope well protected from 
south and west winds. Plant one rod each way; run rows 
towards two o'clock sun; lean tree to southwest; plant out 
early; mulch thoroughly; cultivate two years between 
rows with potatoes or vegetables; remove mulch first week 
in September so as to give time to ripen up the wood; bank 
up trees the last of October with earth sixteen or eighteen 
inches high, level down the first May. After two years 
BOW to clover; have seen Yellow Transparent fruited in 
Oconto and Marquett counties. Northwestern Greening 
seems to be our best new apple. 



DISTRICT NO. 8— WM. A. SPRINGER, FREMONT. 

The winter of 1887-88 was the coldest ever known in this 
part of the state, the mercury running as low as 46 and in 
some localities as low as 56 degrees below zero, which killed 
many half-hardy trees, outright as well as some Russian, 
Mulberry, Sycamore and other ornamental shade trees. 
But, strange to say, Catalpa {two kinds) and Chestnut were 
little hurt; Mountain Ash, Oak Leaved Ash, Weeping 
Mountain Ash, Weeping Poplar and Kentucky Coffee trees 
were not injured. 
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Varieties Fruited the Preceding Year. 
The Duchess stands at the head for fruit and hardiness of 
tree. Tetofsky frifited moderately and i^ hardy. Prob- 
ably no other one variety bore more apples than Wolf 
River, though the tree "was injured some on low^ and level 
land. Wealthy did fairly well, and on more elevated land 
the Haas, Walbridge, Utter, Fall, Orange and some of 
the Russets bore quite a crop. 

Soils, Sites and Besources. 
The best orchards are all on high lands or bluffs. There 
are several orchards in Weyauwega that are doing well and 
in paying quantities, Mr, J. M. Jenneay has an orchard 
on the top of Weyauwega hill; his crop was 400 bushels 
and the principal varieties were: Duchess, 150 bushels; 
Haas, 160; Fameuse, 18; litter's Red, Wolf River and some 
other varieties, making 345 bushels sold at tl per bushel for 
the most of them, Mr, Wilson, on the same hill, had about 
eighty bushels divided among Duchess, Haas, Tetofsky, 
Walbridge, Pewaukee, Wealthy and Wolf River. Mr. 
Balch, in the same locality, has an orchard of sixty seed- 
lings and about the same number of grafted varieties; 
orchard site sloping to the northwest. There are many 
other orchards of four to six acres that are doing well, and 
good winter apples sold for $1 per bushel while crabs care- 
fully picked sold at 50 cents. Strawberries and raspberries 
were marketed mostly at ten cents per quart, and grapes, 
early varieties, at eight cents per pound. Roger's No. 15 
and Concord were a little late and were frosted this year. 

Horticultural Exhibitions and Societies. 
The June meeting of the Fremont and Waupaca County 
Horticultural societies w^ere held on the grounds of Wm. 
A. Springer, and the center of attraction was a bed of 
Jessie strawberries. All voted it asuccessbuthardto start. 
The fall meeting of the Waupaca county society was held at 
Weyauwega and there were 153 varieties of seedling apples 
on exhibition, and it was estimated that not more than one- 
1»-H. 8. 
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fourth of the varieties grown in the county were on ex- 
hibition. At our county fair there was a fine display of 
seedling apples. A horticultural society and improvement 
asBociation was organized at Waupaca January :1th, 1889. 

Fruit Growers and Gardeners. 
Besides the fruit growers I have mentioned we have Mr. 
A. Smith, of Weyauwega, who has a fine lot of seedling 
apples; three varieties of Duchess seedlings, quite good 
keepers, good quality and splendid tree. The small fruit 
growers in this town who make a business of it are R. Cal- 
ender, John Billington and Wm. A. Springer, besides many 
farmere raise all they want and some to spare. O. A. Rich 
and James Jenney, of Weyauwega, and A, D. Barnes, of 
Waupaca, are professional fruit growere, as also I mention 
Charles ChurchUl, John Ware, E. L, Demerest, M. Ray- 
mond, J. M. Dakin and W. H. Holmes, of Waupa.ca. 

Diseases, Insects, Etc. 
Blight and sun scald are our worst foes. For blight we 
cut as soon as discovered, and for sun scald would prefer 
trees with low heads, or put a board over the southwest side 
of trunk; for mildew use slaked lime and sulphur put on 
when the sun is hottest. 

Vegetable Gardening. 
Many farmers raise fine vegetables for sale, but none 
make it a special business except in potatoes. 

Flower Culture. 
I do not know of any professionals, but many a farm 
yard is beautifully ornamented with choice fiowers, Mrs, 
O, Kingman always has a choice lot; she raised a very 
choice white dahlia last season from seed, for which she 
took a premium of $35. 

New or Valuable Sorts and Adaptation. 

This county commenced settling in 1849, except a mile or 

two on Little Wolf river. Many of the farmers brought 

young trees with them, all seedlings; others brought seeds 
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and planted. Mr. Holis Gibson and others from Lower 
Canada, brought trees with them, and many of tbbse trees 
are all right now in tree and fruit. Many of our seedlings 
have been propagated and scattered from Maine to Alaska; 
some do not prove hardy except where first grown, while 
others prove hardy in theirnew homes. Mr. E, Wrightman, on 
a southern slope, has a fine seedling orchard growing among 
boulders and wild grass; soil a clay loam. Mr. Bennett has 
ten acres in orchard, and mostly seedlings, and seedlings 
excepted, would plant Duchess, Haas, Fameuse, Wolf 
River, Perry Russett, St. Lawrence and Fall Orange. 

To Mr. Springer's report I append letter of J. M, Dakin, 
of Waupaca, 

[Left out for want of room.] 



DISTRICT NO. 9 — CHARLES SMEISER. 
Conditions of Temperature, Storms, Etc. , and Their Effects. 

A dry summer and very warm, not many thunder show- 
ers and no strong winds and storms — no damage done by 
storms. 

Crab apples do well here in Taylor county. Some farmers 
are planting out some of the standard sorts; as yet I have 
none in bearing. 

Current bushes grow well, but no fruit ripens, for the 
worm kills them and it falls off when half grown, and the 
same with gooseberries. 

Strawberries yield a full crop, and raspberries, a yellow 
variety, bear good crops; other varieties have not been 
tried yet. 

Soils. 

Our soil is sand and clay strong, rolling with heavy 
timber. 

Transcendent crab apples sold last fall for one dollar per 
bushel. We have neither fruit-growers, gardners or nur- 
serymen in this county. Vegetables of all kinds do well. 

Our soil lacks lime, and for fruit trees we need to add 
something of that nature to make them grow well. 
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TENTH DISTRICT— MRS. M. D. AE 

Dear Sir— I had hoped to report somethin 
to your society but cannot do bo with any at 
myself and breifly will say: The Wilson is 
strawberry, Cuthbert and Gregg for rasj 
Ancient Britoa for blackberry. Concord g 
locality is the one grown with the best result 
the good work of the farmers' institutes e 
of small fruits have been planted within 
years, and many have planted, for family ue 
had more than a taste before. The Horticul 
at La Crosse is the only organized society w 
trict. I hope the reports from other districts 
plete and that great good to the horticu 
result from your painstaking and enquiry. 



DISTRICT NO. 12 — A. C. FISH 

Nothing very new or different from last ; 
Our spring was cold and backward for gra 
cold and dry for their maturity in the fall, 
this crop was nearly a failure. Small fruits s 
berries, raspberries and blackberries. Crab 
plenty in market and I saw fine specimens of 
McMahan at our county fair as well as De 8c 
canned fruits. We hope to raise all the fruit 
as people are planting out more every year 
able localities apple trees are being set out. 



THIRTEENTH DISTRICT — HORACE 
FLORENCE. 

The past summer has been very cool, 
month except July, but no bad storms. In ap 
Duchess, and crabs in variety. 
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Soils, Etc. 
Our soil is a sandy loam; the country new and heavy 
timbered generally; not much advancement made in horti- 
culture. 

Fruit, Crops, Etc. 
Not much fruit grown, and fruit is brought in and sold 
for high prices. Vegetables of all kind do well here. 

Flower Culture. 
This is my experience last spring. I bought a package of 
flower seeds for ten cents, said to contain 100 varieties. I 
sowed them broadcast in the garden, and I think they all 
grew from a Moss Rose to a Poppy, and many kinds that I 
never saw^ before, and for two months we had the finest 
boquets I ever saw. 

The Way We Raise Potatoes in a Timbered Country. 

We clear off the timber and burn the logs in large heaps; 
then scatter the ashes; we then take a heavy shovel plow, 
with a tongue to the neck-yoke, with a colter so fixed that 
it will jump everything which it cannot readily cut. This 
is our breaking plow; we cut seed to about two eyes, and 
plant in hills about the size of a bushel basket, from six to 
eight inches deep. This is all the work we do to the crop 
except to Paris green them, and dig the finest potatoes one 
ever ate. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREMIUMS AWARDED 
AT MADISON, FEBRUARY 8, 1889. 

Largest and best display of fruits of all kinds we find 
five entries, and we award: 

Charles Hirschinger, Baraboo, first premium |I0 00 

SecoDd. Geo. P. PefEer, Pewaukee 5 00 

Third, 0«o. Jeffery, Milwaukee ; 3 00 

Largest and best display Russian A^lta — Five entries. 

A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, first premium |8 00 

Second, Geo. Jeffery, Milwaukee 4 00 

Third, F. H. Chappel, Oregon 8 00 
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Crtib Applea — Three entries. 

Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, first premium $2 00 

Second, Gteo. Jofferf, Milwaukee 1 OO 

Peara — Two entries. 
Secoud, Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaiiee. 



Geo. Jeffery, Milwaukee, first premium fS 00 



Showy Apples — Four entries. 

Charles Hirechinger, Baraboo, first premium $4 00 

Second, F. H, Chappel, Oregon 3 00 

Third, Geo. Jeffery, Milwaukee 1 00 

Adapted varieties — Best five Winter Apples in that portion of the state 
on a line west of Winnebago lake — Ten entries. 

Charles Hirschinger, Baraboo, first premium $5 00 

Second, Geo. Jeffery, Milwaukee 3 OO 

Best five varietiea for east Wisconsin, or that portion of the state east of 
said Kne—Mve entries. 

Chas. Hiiachineer, Baraboo, first premium (5 00 

Second, F. H. Chappel, Oregon 3 00 

Best five FWl Apples — Four entries. 

Chaa. HiTBchineer, Baraboo, first premium $i OO 

Second, F. H. Chappel, Oregon 2 00 

Winter Seedlings not less than three Varieties — Six entries. 

E. Wilcoi of Ia Cross first premium t , .. $3 00 

Second, Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee. 1 00 

Single Plate varieties for best Winter Seedling — Eight entries. 

Chas. Hirschinger of Baraboo, first premium |l 00 

Second, Geo. Jeffery, Milwaukee 50 

Single Plate varieties Alexander — Three entries. 

Chas. Hirschinger, first premium fl 00 

Second, Geo. P. Peffer 50 

Fameuse — Eight entries. 

Geo. H. Haines, Waunakee, first premium $1 00 

Second, A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo. W 

Qolden Russet — Five entries. 

Cttarles Hirschinger, first premium %1 00 

Second, T, H. Chappel 50 

Orange Winter — One entry. 

Charles Hirschinger, Baraboo, first premium.. $1 00 
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Notihem Spy — Three entriea. 

Chaa. Eimchinfer, first premium....' fl 00 

Second, James O'ZBnne •. 50 

LoweU—One entry. , 
Geo. Jeffery, first premium $1 00 

Baldwin — One entry. 
James O'Zaime, first premium fl 00 

Winter Wine Sap— Three entriet. 

Geo. Jeffery, first premiam (1 00 

Second, Oeo. P. Peffer 50 

WaSyridge — Five entries. 

Chaa. Hirschit^er, first premium $1 00 

Second, A. G. Tuttle 60 

MeMahon — Three entrie*. 

F. H. Chappel, first iiremtum |1 00 

Second, CEaa. Hirschinger 60 

Haaa — Two entries. 

Chaa. Hirscbiogor, first premium fl 00 

Second, Geo. Jeflery, second 60 

Oreen Sweet — On« entry. 

Jamw O'Zanne, first premium (1 00 

JV, Y. Vandetreer — One entry. 

James O'Zanne, first premium |1 00 

Canada Bed — One entry. 

James O'Zamie, first premium |1 00 

Barrett Basset — Two entries. * 

Geo. J. Kellf^g, first premium, $1 00 

Second, N. iCPalmer 50 

Ben Davis — One entry. 

Geo. J. Kellogg, first premium $1 00 

Roman Stem — One entry. 

N.N. Palmer, first premium $100 

Maiden Blush Seedling — Two entries. 

Geo. P. Peffer, first premium fl 00 
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Borne Beauty— One entry. 

Oeo. Jeffery, ftrst premium $1 

Second, G«o. P. Peffer 

Fall Strawberry, Pound 8weet, Gilliflour, Pboenis, Winter, Pent 
and McAfFe. One entry of ecich, by Geo. P. Peffer, taking first premi 
oa recommendation of committee. White Pippin, Ohio, Nonpereil, Grim 
Golden, Peck's Pleasant, Valier's Seedling, Haiden Blush and Perry R 
eet, were entered by Oeo. Jeffery, and entitled to premium under rule, 
special awards by committee, of one dollar on each plate. 

Bett Display ot Vegetables —One entry. 

G«o. J. Kellogg, Janesville, first premium $5 

Best peck beets, Geo. J. Kellogg 1 

Best peck rutabaga turnips, Geo, J, Kellogg I 

Best peck flat turnips, Geo. J. Kello^ 1 

Best peck paranips, Geo. J. Kellogg 1 

Potatoes, two entries, F. H. Chappel taking first and second prem- 

There were two entries made for premiums on grapi 
but your committee under rule of the society, did not cc 
sider them worthy of premium. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. L. Smith, 
J. M, Edwards, 
William Fox, 

Committee. 



SPECIAL LIST OF RUSSIAN APPLES AS REPORTI 
BY COMMITTEE. 

Transparent — White or yellow, tree hardy enough i 
the northwest; an upright grower, early bearer, and val 
able because a very early apple; a fair shipper, good f 
cooking or eating. 

Hibernal — Tree stout, irregular, with strong horizoni 
branches and heavy foliage; an early and good bearer 
large showy apples, blushed with red and with large lig 
dots, very fruitful but of poor quality for eating. Tr 
very hardy; fruit excellent for cooking and drying. 

Wargull or Varqull — Tree hardy, slow in bearing; f n 
when fully ripe a yellowish green, red on sunny side, su 
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acid, pleasant taste, soft and juicy; bids fair to be a valu- 
able variety; not subject to blight, 

Antonovka — A very hardy tree, good grower with strong 
foliage; slow and shy bearer, fair quality of fruit and 
extreme hardiness; recommends it to farmers. 

Repka — Small apple, one of the best keepers, fair quality, 
great bearer; would prefer the tree top-worked on some of 
. the hardiest stocks for the northwest. 

Switzer — Tree quite a rapid grower, of fine form and 
productive; blights slightly on very rich soil; apples drop 
too readily from the tree; season of fruit from September 
to October; if picked early may be kept later; medium to 
good size; smooth, handsome, fine; red with white flesh 
and good quality. 

White Russet — One of the best, taking fruit and bearing 
into consideration; color a greenish russet bronze; season 
early winter. 

Raspberry — Tree upright, strong grower; fruit a beauti- 
ful red with white flesh. Its hardiness and fine eating 
qualities recommend it. Season early winter. 

Lotta^e/d — An early winter apple; heavy,' regular bearer; 
a fair tree in orchard; beautiful fruit but tree not hardy 
north unless top-worked on limbs of some hardy stock. 
A. J. Philips, 
A. L. Hatch, 

Committee. 

Wm. Toole would add to this list the Saxonia for trial, a 
fine apple, and has succeeded well with him. 
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IN EJJSINESS MEETING. 

February 6. 

Communications was received from the secretary of the 
proposed Dairy Fair Association inviting this society to 
co-operate with them and make a display of fruit products 
at the time of their holding a dairy fair in Chicago in the 
fall of 1889. 

On motion of Mr. A. L. Hatch, the communication was 
acted upon and the secretary of this society was directed 
io correspond with the secretary of the fair association in 
reference to the matter and lay the same before this society 
at our summer meeting. 

Mr, J. C. Plumb moved that the matter of sending 
delegates to the American Horticultural society, which is 
to convene in Texas nest winter, be left to the president to 
appoint. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg — As by the motion just adopted our 
president has the appointing pow^er to select delegates 
I move that President Smith and wife be declared delegates 
to the American Horticultural Society next winter. 

Motion adopted, 

Mr. C. L. Smith and Mr. J. S. Harris, delegates from 
Minnesota Horticultural Society, were present, and on 
motion were made honorary members of this society and 
invited to take part in our discussions. 

Mr. Smith thanked the society for this expression of good 
will and spoke of the friendly relations and the bond of 
sympathy existing between this and the Minnesota society, 
Dakota, too, was calling for our aid and our experience in 
the work of fruit growing and believes the surer road to 
success is in growing from the seed varieties of apples that 
will be hardy in this great Northwest region. Mr. Hoxie 
spoke of being in communication with the secretary of the 
Dakota Horticultural Society and of the very progressive 
and hopeful work being done at their experimental grounds 
at Brookins. 
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MEETING IN EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Madison, February 1, 1889. 

President Smith in the chair. 

A sum of money not to exceed $300 is hereby appropri- 
ated for expenses of summer meeting. 

A sum of money not to exceed $200 is hereby appropri- 
ated to pay traveling expenses of such members of the so- 
ciety as may be called upon to assist in organizing new- 
societies, or aiding old societies in the work of horticulture; 
provided, such members are under the direction of the pres- 
ident. 

That the arranging of program and premium list be left 
to the secretary and president. The secretary is also re- 
quired to furnish a question box at our next meeting. 

Concurred in by the Executive board. 

On motion of B. S. Hoxie, the following rules and regu- 
lations were adopted. 

1. No plate or exhibit sball compete for more than one premium. 

2. All entries should be in the handa of the secretary on or before the 
Saturday preceding the meeting. Entry cards will be handed exhibitors 
on the first day of meeting. 

8. AH exhibits must be on the tables by noon the first day of meeting, 
properly arranged, and labeled with name of article, qf f iiiit with name and 
poetofflce address of exhibitor, and a list of articles for use of awarding 

4. All exhibitors must be members of the society or become such by the 
payment of $1, which entitles them to a volume of transactions and all the 
privileges of the society. 

5. Plates of fruit must coosiit of four specimens, neither more nor less. 

6. A fruit that has previously been named by thia or any other horticul- 
tural society, shall no longer be considered a " seedling" or new variety. 

7. All applications for entry of seedlings or new fruit must be acconi- 
panied by a full statement of the origin, habits of growth, number of 
years in bearing, the nature of the soil, exposure, hardiness, productive- 
ness, etc. 

ll^~ All fruit exhibited must have been grown in Wisconsin, and no in- 
ferior specimens will be entitled to premiums. 

IS* The awarding committee may give prizes on sii^Ie plat«s of fruit, 
which in their opinion may be considered worthy of cultivation. 
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1 
The claim of Mr. Geo. P. Peffer, of Pewaukee, for serv- 
ices and premiums awarded at the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, was presented before this board, and after a full 
examination of the accounts presented, and a free discus- 
sion by the members, Mr. Peffer decided to take $107.50 in 
full for all claims against the society, and on motion of 
Geo. J. Kellogg, an order was drawn on the treasury for 
that amount. 
Offered by E. S. Hoxie: 

A rule of this society, either implied or understood, requires that for the 
locatiog of the summer meeting, the society so asking shall pledge the 
Eimount of $50. I suggest the propriety of changing or abolishing this 
rule so tliat meetings may be held in communities where no such society 
exists; provided, the citizens will furnish a suitable place for such meet- 
ing, accompanying such request, by a petition signed by at least twenty 
reputable citizens, that they desire the organization of an auxiliary society, 
and will co-operate with the members of this society in making such 
meeting a success. 

Concurred in by Executive board. 

Before our -next annual meeting the American Horticul- 
tural Society will hold its bi-annual session, and Texas has 
been selected as the state wherein to hold it. Will our so- 
ciety take any action with reference to sending delegates? 
Left to the president to act at his pleasure. 
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La CR08SE, Wis., January 28, 1889. 

M. Smith, President Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety : 
Dear Sir: — It is many years since I have attended any 
: your meetings or written anything' on the discouraging 
ibject of apple growing in Wisconsin, and my age and 
.firmities warn me that I perhaps may never attend 
lother of your winter meetings, yet I thought perhaps a 
lort article from me might be acceptable. I am one of the 
w in this part of Wisconsin who have kept on setting 
>ple trees during all these terrible three or four years back 
hich have been so destructive to our orchards. My orchard 

about two miles from the Mississippi at La Crosse in a 
irrow cooley among the bluffs. The mouth of the cooley 

open to the northwest without any protection to my 
chard in that direction. On the south side of the orchard 

a high timbered bluff, so high that the sun is not seen 
:''-ept for about two hours in the shortest days. On the 
)rth side the bluff is not quite so high, with but little 
mber, soil lighter than the south side. Low down in the 
>oley there are some trees perhaps twenty years old, such 
I Duchess, Transcendent and Hyslop, nearly all in good 
indition. Where they have failed we have filled in, 
immencing, say eleven years ago. We have also 
len setting for about the same length of time on 
•th slopes up to from 100 to 150 feet above the lower 
irt of the cooley. We have perhaps 1,500, many of 
em not yet in bearing. Our losses have not been great 
id those grown in the usual way by grafting in the root, 
id the following varieties; Fameuse, Haas, Plumb's Cider, 
Dlden Russet, Perry Russet, Fall Orange, A few of all 
e above are patching up and may yet be worth some- 
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chess from six to twenty 
six; have about twenty 
)le. These three kinds are 
I in the usual way. We 
lOth in the orchard and 
well, 

if standard apples grown 
f these are top-worked4)y 
3 let me say, I am still on 
hardy stocks, with J. C. 
ality always in view. If 
I will send some for your 
test the necessity for our 
revent New York, Min- 
nen sending their lying 
under the noses of Wis- 
'e cents each for Hyslop 
own here, could be had 
le talking iibout educat- 

E. Wilcox. 



1 such books as he maj have or 
;he iaterests of the society. 
lopted. 

Ir. Anderson has served as treas- 
. oftentimes to his own incon- 
on the treasurer for the sum of 
ndered. 

le have examined the account 
r, and find them to be correct. 
i account of the secretary and 

tbmitted, 

J. C. Plumb, 
A. L. Hatch, 

Committee. 
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THE MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL CON- 
VENTION—A WOMAN'S VIEW OF IT. 

It was my unexpected good fortune to be invited to at- 
tend the last annual meeting of the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society, at Minneapolis, and also to be sent as a 
delegate from our own Wisconsin society. These two 
honors gave your delegate the open sesame to the hospital- 
ity of Minnesota horticulturists. Of the right royal wel- 
come and the charming manner in which I was entertained, 
of the efforts put forth to show every point of interest of 
which the city of Minneapolis has so many, I can give you 
only a very faint idea, and hope that each one of you may 
have the opportunity to enjoy the same privilege. Suffice 
it to say that my impressions of the Minnesota friends were 
of the most flattering kind, and my visit there will always 
be remembered with pleasure. What the impressions of 
Minnesotans were regarding your delegate you will see by 
referring to the Tribune of January 16th, which I have 
brought for your inspection. 

The convention was formerly opened January 15th, at 
Market Hall, with prayer by Rev. Woodbury, pastor of one 
of the Congregational churches of Minneapolis. Owing to 
the inclemency of the weather but few were present, and 
the convention was adjourned until 2 P. M. At the after- 
noon session committees were appointed, and Col. J. H. 
Stevens, of Minneapolis, briefly welcomed the convention 
to the city, assuring the hospitality of the homes as well as 
the high appreciation of the efforts of the horticulturists by 
the people of the city. A. W. Sias, of Rochester, responded, 
saying that the term hospitable should be used in a limited 
degree because most of them were by no means strangers 
in the city, and asked why the beautiful city of Minneap- 
olis was like Paradise? Because its first white settlers were 
horticulturists or gardeners. 

The reports of local Bocieties brought out an interesting 
discussion on how to build up horticultural sentiment 
throughout the state. 
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Mr. Harris, who is so well known in our own 
thought district and county societies were aids 
state society, but that the work in Minnesota was 
■wrong; that it commenced with the state society : 
of the counties. He said that the legislature was 
for money for experimental stations and to aid in dif 
ing literature and it was granted. 

There is one district society in successful operatic 
there is room for three more. Mr. Sias thought the 
ning, all right. The state was new and they comi 
where there was an interest and if they had tried 
ganize counties first it would have resulted the sam 
would to start a saw-mill where there was no water 
to run it. 

President Elliot introduced Prof. Ragan, of In 
Secretary of the American Horticultural Societj 
spoke of the methods of keeping up and promotii 
interests of horticultural societies. In the first pi 
said, the matter of a fee is the one important thin^ 
plan hit upon in Indiana, although not working e 
satisfactory, provides that members of local societii 
become members of the state society by paying o 
the usual membership fee. There are a number o 
societies in the state and they are still building u 
societies and the officers are interested in the work o1 
out and organizing new societies, their expenses 
paid by the state society. This plan has the efl 
increase the interest in horticulture in the state. 
are six vice-presidents who are presidents of i 
imaginary districts in the state, and these vice-prei 
do not pay membership fees. 

President Elliot then introduced delegates fron 
and Wisconsin, also Prof, Green, of the horticulti: 
partment of experimental farm, tothe convention. A 
sion oil the cultivation of the dewberry was then tal 
Instances were given of successful cultivation ar 
other instances were given where trials resulted in i 
The Lucretia was pronounced worthless and the ( 
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was given that the Windom would be profitable for gen- 
eral cultivation. They trail- on the ground and root from 
the tips. Those put out the first year made amatted growth 
like a strawberry bed. They should be put upon the poor- 
est ground. Mr. Harris said the trouble with the native 
dewberry was they did not readily fertilize themselves. 

Mr. Sias gave it as hia opinion that the Windom was of 
Russian origin and was brought to Minnesota by the 
Menonites.- One gentleman said he would rather have a 
lot of Canada thistles than dewberries, for his dewberries 
had never borne and they had entire possession of his gar- 
den so that he would be obliged to plow it up and summer 
fallow to get rid of them. 

At the evening session the address of the president, 
"Wyman Elliot, was very fine. He returned thanks to the 
state superintendent for his efforts in introducing the study 
of horticulture in the public schools. He referred to the 
summer meeting and excursion to Lake Minnetonka, and 
said that the visit to the experimental farm was of value to 
all who availed themselves of the privilege. He spoke of 
the new seedling strawberry, the Princess originated by- 
Mr. Kramer, that yielded at the rate of 830 bushels per 
acre, but said; "This does not compare with a story told 
by a Wisconsin horticulturist of the Jessie, twelve plants of 
which yielded thirty-five quarts, one berry measuring nine 
and three-fourths inches in circumference. 

The report of the Seedling committee on Wild Fruits of 
Minnesota, was very interesting and full of suggestions. 

Mr. Taylor, who had cultivated and experimented with 
plums for over twenty years, gave an interesting account 
of his experiments. He said he had planted more than 150 
varieties of wild plums, collected from every portion of the 
United States where that fruit grows. He said he had no 
faith in wasting any time on the wild plum, for it was like 
the Indian and disappeared with advancing civilization. 
A peck of first-class plums could not be found in his sec- 
tion of the country. The fruit degenerated as well as the 
trees. He had planted out many hundreds of the very best 
binds, had raised trees in the nursery and fruited in the 
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orchard, and the trees with any culture given them degen- 
erated. He had tried cutting off tops, and had year after 
year cut off the entire tree near the ground. Another gen- 
tleman said, "To have plums we muet plant every few years 
because the native |rfums are short-lived trees and we must 
copy nature in this instance." Mr. Harris said that the 
De Soto are still bearing a very fine grade of fruit, trees 
over thirty years of age and ten inches through. The 
young trees coming up as suckers bear a fine grade of fruit, 
and if that would bear cultivation, he believed there were 
other varieties that would. Col. Stevens said he had the 
De Soto twenty years of age bearing fine fruit, 

Mr. Underwood thought location had much to do with 
success. 

Mr. Taylor replied that he would not be discouraged even 
now if he did not live in the very paradise of wild plums. 
The rivers were skirted with the trees formerly, and you 
could get a train load of them, but now there were no 
plums that were worthy of the name. 

O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, committee on Native 
Fruits, said that native plums h£id not received as much 
attention from good cultivators as its merits demand, and 
its unsymmetrical appearance does not make it a favorite 
with nurserymen. A few varieties are so fine as to lead 
people" to think they had been improved by grafting with 
Rtissian varieties, but this is not correct. Fruit can be 
much improved by pruning. No mistake can be made by 
buying the De Soto. The Cheney is about ten days earlier. 
The Weaver can be relied upon as a fine fruit of fine skin 
and excellent for cooking. The best remedy for non-bear- 
ing is to plant closer together; six feet one way and twelve 
feet the other is the proper distance. This method will have 
the effect to resist more successfully the ravages of the 
curculio. They may be successfully top-grafted, but the 
trees, though more symmetrical in form are not so long 
lived. As to prepotency there is a wide field for observa- 
tion. The De Soto, Weaver and Rolling-stone, will fertilize 
themselves. Much more stress should be laid upon planting 
these varieties than on cultivation, soil or other things. 
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r. Dart warned people not to plant suckers from grafted 
lit, but taking sprouts from good qualities of native fruit 
the proper way to propagate. 

Committee on Evergreens reported that "next to the 
owing of fruit, and inseparable with it, is the growing of 
ei^reens." The utility of growing them for protection, 
alth and beauty is beyond dispute. Satisfactory results are 
t obtained until five or six years aftet planting. An ex- 
riment was made with three rows of Tetofsky. One row- 
is protected by evergreens, and the other two were not 
Dtected. This experiment showed plainly the advantage 
be gained by the protection. He found in Florida where 
s orange groves were not well protected, they suffered se- 
re loss by the noted cold wave, where the forests had 
en cut off the avenue was opened up for the tornado to 
low. 

The idea of putting so much expense in planting out 
ergreens is all a humbug. Let the farmer touch only 
idlings three years old, set White Pine, Scotch Pine 
d Balsam of Fir. Surround yourselves with evergreens 
d it will be possible to have almost a summer climate, 
en in Minnesota, 

4. letter from the committee on Russian apples was read 
the secretary, which said that the Russian friends were 
ly up on their exhibits, and if you had taken out the 
:SBian apples at the display last fall at the fair, the ex- 
lit would have been very meager indeed. 
n the discussion that followed, one gentleman said that 
lile the Russians showed good wood as compared with 
ler varieties, they were good for nothing to bear fruit 
d showed wood from a Russian, name not known, that 
d not borne a half dozen apples in its whole existence, 
was stated on authority, that the Duchess was not a 
issian, but was of Swedish origin, and Mr, Budd was 
oted as saying that he was unable to find it in Russia, 
statement was made that Mr. Tuttle called it a Russian, 
i several said they considered Mr. Tuttle better authority 
m Mr. Budd. 
Hr. Harris read a short paper on the Russian apple, iu 
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■which he said: "We shall no doubt find difflcultii 
transplanting them across the continent, but may not i 
of their seedlings prove of value to us? I presume th 
twenty years from now there will not a dozen' of j 
■worthy of cultivation be found in any nurseryman's '. 
A lecture in the evening by Prof. Lugger, of the Agi 
tural College, on carnivorous plants, was finely illustr; 
and although long was valuable and interesting. 

Report of Seedling Commission. 

The committee found apple trees growing at Mr. I 
■where the ash-leaved maple is said to be useless. Mr. 
is making a" specialty of seedlings and is trying se' 
varieties. One very promising seedling was found 
Mr, Miller's, said to be a seedling of the Wealthy an 
bardy as a crab, that bore three apples last year. 

Mr. Harris, in his report on seedling fruits, said he 
examined a seedling strawberry named the Martha thai 
larger than the Wilson or Crescent, of a bright red c 
sprightly fiavor and firm quality. A seedling originate 
Mr, Kramer surpassed anything he had ever seen ir 
strawberry line. The fruit stems are long and strong, I 
ing its fruit well up on the stem until the immense wt 
of the fruit bears it down. It took the premium ovei 
Jessie and the Bubach for berries for size. It measure 
inches in circumference, and is a pistillate variety, 
was watching some seedlings of the Duchess apple 
De Soto plum that are expected to be very valuable, 
cussion regarding the Peerless apple developed the : 
that the trees had been injured by cutting scions from tl 
and it was said that some trees could not survive se 
cutting, and the Wealthy and Duchess were given a 
amples of trees that could not endure severe cutting ■» 
■out having their hardiness affected. 

The afternoon session Thursday; was very interes 
and after the election of officers was devoted to papers 
ialks upon gardening, but your delegate being one 
committee of three on the general exhibit which c 
pied all of the afternoon, is unable to give any report. 
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The sesBion Thursday evening was also a very interesting 
one, and the attendance of ladies was said to have been 
larger than usual, although we would think we had very 
few ladies present if we had no more than they had. Fri- 
day was given almost wholly to reports of experimental 
stations and of several committees. 

There was eleven entries of fruit, and sixty-two plates of 
apples, a fine showing of vegetables and a grand display 
of green house plants from Mendenhall greenhouses. Also 
a fine display of canned goods and honey. 

Tne points of interest Tisited were the Mendenhall 
greenhouses, the Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station, the State University and the Pillsbury '* A " mill 
The entire day, Saturday, was spent in sight.seeing. 

A delightful visit was enjoyed at the fine home of a for- 
mer resident of Wisconsin, W. A, Johnston; also a ride with 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, to points of especial interest in the 
city, a visit to the West hotel and some of the fine business 
blocks, Saturday evening found me homeward hound, 
having spent one of the pleasantest weeks of a lifetime. 

I found that my report was getting to be so lengthy that 
I omitted reports of several fine papers, among which was 
one from Prof. Ragan, of Indiana, on, " Method of Teach- 
ing Horticulture in Schools." 

V. H. Campbell. 



THE POWER OP AN IDEA. 
By Mrs. HELEN M. CHAELTON, Brodhbad, Wis. 

An illustrious scientist on being asked a few years ago, 
what he considered the greatest discovery in modern 
science, replied, " That the dynamo is reversible," that is, 
is a generator as well as a receiver of power. 

We sometimes speak of the electric current of thought, 
and a fact analogous to that of the dynamo is found in the 
mental world. The mind receives an idea, grasps it, makes 
it its own, and the conditions are at once reversed, the idea 
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becomes the power, the generator of new force; it controls 
the mind and dominates the life of the individual. Like 
the electric current guided along the proper channels It be- 
comes a gentle radiance or a brilliant light, illuminating his 
pathway and that of his fellow mortals, or misapplied, 
misdirected, it becomes a source of (^eath to all who come 
in contact with it. More subtle, more powerful, more hid- 
den from the comprehension of man than the electric fluid 
the current of thought is the motor which moves the world, 
ideas are the impelling force beneath or behind all progress. 
As we measure an engine by saying eight, forty or two 
hundred horse power, so a man's influence may be meas- 
ured by the thought that animates him. 

More than two thousand years ago the Hebrew sage and 
philosopher uttered the saying, "Money answereth all 
things," and to-day the words are repeated and cherished 
aa the controlling power of many lives. What , the 
"preacher" uttered as a mere observation on the weakness 
and vanity of human life, has been exalted into a truth, 
and made the guiding rule of conduct. That this was not 
the preacher's own belief is shown in the fact that else- 
where he pronounces other things of more value than 
money. He says, "Happy is the man that findeth wisdom 
and the man that getteth understanding, for the merchan- 
dise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof, than fine gold. 8h^ is more precious than 
rubies, and all ]the things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared unto her." Again he says, "A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches," and if in looking 
over the kingdoms of this world, we conclude that his first 
observation in regard to money is still correct, and that to 
the majority of men money still answereth all things, we 
must also conclude that a man's influence is not always 
measured by the size of his bank account; that other things 
besides money must be potential factors in any wide or last- 
ing exercise of power. 

The pursuit of money as an end dwarfs the man himself 
and thus perverts the use of life which is not given that 
one may see how much of this world's goods he may ac- 
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ulate, but to how great a stature he may grow. You 
place a seed in the ground, and no matter how much 
have enriched the soil, how often you may water, how 
ily you may watch it, or carefully tend it, if the seed 
not germinate and grow until the plant matures, your 
p is in vain. So with man; no matter how much of this 
d'B goods he may accumulate, no matter how rich and 
le his surroundings, if he does not grow, if the powers 
is soul do not expand, if he does not develop day by 
more in the likeness of that divine image in which 
^as created, he is like that dormant seed, and the bet- 
;he more productive the surroundings in which he is 
)d, the greater the waste in the garden of the Lord, 
who reading the observation of the " preacher" grasps 
a truth, and says to himself, "I will get money, for 
ng money I can get every thing else, handsome equip- 
ind apparel; troops of friends; servants to do my work 
obey my will; learned men to instruct me; beautiful 
ires; costly books; leisure to travel and see the world," 
find ere long that to him "money answereth all 
IS " in quite another sense, that he will give up luxury 
learning, sacrifice friendship and comfort, to obtain 
to beep it. "For he that loveth silver shall not be satis- 
with silver, nor he that loveth abundance with in- 
le." But money is nevertheless a needed blessing to 
lught after, and a wise expenditure of money is a lib- 
education in itself. Money has been called the " sinews 
ar," but given the army and the money, a Napoleon is 
needed to plan and carry out the campaign so that we 
) back to our first idea, the controlling power of 
ght. 

at man makes the greatest success in life who chooses 
, calling that which is best adapted to the growth of 
wn mental and moral nature, rather than that which 
bring him in the most money in the shortest time, 
desire of ease, of sudden riches, of public position, 
i many a man to make a wrong choice, and the trite 
ig: " He is a round peg in a square hole," is fitting 
ription of the failure he has made. But such mistakes 
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■would not so often occur, were it not for our false ideas of 
"value, the undue estimate put upon money and place. 
When God gave, to Adam and Eve, the garden, to keep and 
to dress it, he placed them in the best position, and with 
the best opportuntiea for their own growth. And despite 
all the ills incident to man's fallen estate, the garden is 
still the best place to make progress toward wisdom, and 
"in her right hand is length of days, in her left are riches " 
and honor." 

" Fanning is servile labor," says one. It may be when 
slaves till the soil that others may be enriched by their 
labor, but when the owner of the soil carries out his own 
plans and purposes, and pockets all the returns it ceases to 
be servile and becomes masterful. Yet many a freeman 
to day IS slave to an old idea, the idea of caste. We boast 
of our independence, we say, " all men are born free and 
equal," but the man who quotes it oftenest and shouts it 
loudest is very often the one who clings most strongly to 
old traditions and would most gladly shake hands with 
the effete aristocrocy which he affects to despise. Bom 
free and equal let us prove it in our lives and let the 
company we keep bear witness to the truth of our preten- 
sions. No association, no sitting in the shadow of great- 
ness, no profession can make a man, no honest occupation 
can undo one. Whatever the place or the calling, the man 
must dignify and ennoble it or dignity and nobility must 
remain wanting. 

As we look over the broad fields of Wisconsin and note 
their extent and fertility, we exclaim: Here is wealth. As 
we look at the men who own and till the fields, we say, here 
is power. Here is, indeed, the standing army in which the 
commonwealth may trust, the manhood bred beneath 
these skies and in these homes will lack no element of 
patriotism, of that true loyalty to country which stimulates 
one to live to her honor as well as to die for her glory. We 
smile at the plausible address of the politician who speaks 
of the farming population as the " bone and sinew of our 
land." He speaks the truth but not the whole truth; they 
are the vital blood which must feed and nourish every por- 
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tion, from them must the ranks of Btatesmea and heroes of 
poets and scholars be replenished. 

Farming is no longer a "happy-go-lucky vocation which 
any one may follow; thought, which has been the impelling 
power to progress in every other pursuit, has here found 
perhaps its widest field, and has already lifted agriculture 
to the rank of a learned profession. Others may be special- 
ists, but not the farmer. He must be many sided; to grow 
the largest crops, to make the best use of them when 
grown, that he may get the largest returns for his labor he 
needs the aid of chemistry, botany and physiology; to 
handle well and care properly for the machinery he uses 
he must understand the principles of natural philosophy; to 
carry on his business he must know how to keep accounts; 
he must know how to buy and when to sell; but not to 
enumerate farther, what other profeasion requires so many 
and so varied attainments ? 

Whence is the man of limited income and more limited 
time to acquire all this needed and most desirable informa- 
tion? Pet-haps he has just graduated from an apprentice- 
ship of hard work on some other man's farm, and is start- 
ing in business for himself, or worn out in the narrow^ 
round of some city persuit has gone upon a farm for 
the double purpose of earning a living and regaining his 
health. 

His work keeps him close at home and he has not the 
time to glean from books that which he needs if he had the 
judgment to do so. But this is a parental government. 
The state comes to his relief. A farmers' institute is held 
at his very door, and, in the two days' discussion of practi- 
cal matters, the subject of farming is so illuminated for 
him as to appear wholly new. He sees where he has made 
his failures and learns where he may hope for success. 
This idea of a farmers' institute seemed a little ridiculous 
to him at first, but now that he has grasped the idea, has 
seen it practically carried out, he is heart and soul in favor 
of the people's peripatetie college. And why, indeed, should 
a people who have experienced the blessed helpfulness of 
an itinerant ministry of the gospel of peace hesitate to 
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accept an itinerant ministry of the gospel 
labor? The one unlocks for us the treasures 
other gives us the key to treasures in heaven. 
sities, which have been supposed to furnish t 
ment for clerical pursuits, but which are in t 
' all, inspired by the thought that sound leai 
behind successful farming, have now succ' 
ments of agriculture. Nor are they behi 
learned professions, for while there is a shorl 
ministry and a short course to teaching there 
agricultural course, and the farmer's boy ma 
bee, by reversing the seasons, what he stores 
he may put to profitable use in the summer. 

In what other arena of life is there such sti 
to honest, healthy competition? Read the ] 
any farmers' convention or of the autumn 
the State Agricultural Society and frankly ans 
Tet with all his knowledge of "intensive 
which gets two crops where before one was n 
blooded stock and his knowledge of how to n 
pay, with all his labor-saving machinery is 
farmer finding any more time than before, is 
to any perceptible degree his hours of hard 1 
he learned that five acres well cultivated wai 
than fifty poorly cared for, did he not at once 
the whole fifty in his five-acre plat and 
the increased results from the entire farm? 
tendency to turn the leisure he might otherwi 
increasing his material gains? Even the farn: 
go for he can raise something more profitable 
labor, and he is advised to buy his small fru 
ables. But where will he buy? Does not the 
sent something more than the market valu 
Has it not a value to the farmer's family whi 
estimated in dollars and cents? Is there, inc 
to purchase the convenience, comfort and enji 
a garden brings without making and tendin 
yourself? As you ride along through son 
country, you judge of the people who residi 
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appearance of the dwellings and the farms. You say of 
this one, " He is a good farmer," or of that one, " He does 
_ _j. — lerstand farming," according as the grain, the mead- 
le stock, reveal the care bestowed upon them. You 
he farmer by his work, but you look at the home to , 
if the man, for in farming as in any other calling 
n must be broader than hia profession or he will be 
it. Not the broad and fertile fields, but the home, 
den and the lawn are the exponents of the true worth 
lue of the man, as shown in his home life, 
ts be practical. Let us apply some of our newly 
id knowledge of farming to the home. In intensive 
ture you prepare thoroughly, enrich heavily, plant 
jed and cultivate carefully; great pains, too, is taken 
)t the soil to the plant to be grown, and in the abund- 
ips raised you get back from the soil just what you 
ut into it. So with the home. A man gets no more 
; than he puts into it. No matter how stately the 
ice, nor how costly the furnishings, if it is built only 
!e and money it will not return peace and content. 
\i the child, the parent need look for no harvest in 
od of which he did not sow the seed in childhood and 
Would you have the boy love the farm you must 
,t that love early in life; you must prepare a soil 
d to its growth; you must cultivate it carefully. It 
>t grow if let alone. Don't tell the boy that Cousin 
ill have to have a college course because he is going 
doctor or a minister, but that he, Dick, needs nothing 
ban the free township school can give him because 
) be a farmer. Whatever the boy may be or do his 
ork is to become a man, a citizen, the finished pro- 
all the advantages this free l&nd offers for growth and 
pment. Do you build silos and fill them with succu- 
od and then turn out your cattle to pick for them- 
or feed them on dried grasses, giving just as little 
possibly keep them alive? Why, then, keep the 
n starvation mental diet, ignoring the grand oppor- 
B the state offers, and offers because the economy to 
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the state of intelligent citizens is as well known i 
economy to the farmer of well-fed cattle. 

" But a farmer's boy needs a practical education." 
isapracticaleducation? Define it who can. "Onethal 
a man to make his own living " is the definition mo 
quently heard. It is then, not a special education 
limits a man to doing one thing and leaves him 
lessly stranded, if by any circumstance, he is cut ofl 
that employment. Is it not rather such a training 
faculties and powers as will in any emergency mak 
master of the situation. But culture is defined as thi 
trol of the mental and physical powers which enable 
to adapt himself to the situation, to learn quietly, i 
perform even a new task well. Practical educatio 
culture are then one, and the same. 

The young man, going into a new country to tak( 
farm, needs, more than he needs money, that mental ■ 
which will enable him to find companionship in hi 
that strengthening of principle which will lead him 
sist temptation; that power to do and to endurewhic! 
spired only by contact with noble minds. 

" But in in the race of life, half the learning 
schools is forgotten." As you water your strawberi 
with some prepared fertilizer, do you expect to find il 
in the soil, or to have it returned to you in a larger fi 
of ripe and luscious berries? Just so from many acqui 
of knowledge absorbed, springs the consummate fi 
perfected power. 

This principle of thorough preparation, careful a 
tion, lavish enrichment and rentiring cultivation, 
thought underlying all healthy human progress. Te; 
boy that life like his little garden plat, will return i 
what he puts into it, that in every vocation in life, : 
reaps what he sows. If he plants the seeds of ign 
and discontent, their abundant growth will choke hi 
pinesB and blight his success; that in farming, as i 
other calling, he will reap an abundant harvest of : 
■ learning, the dignity, the character he puts into it. 
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One of the noted pioneers of Wisconsin, and one of 
the first members of the State Horticultural Society, J, 
Gillett Knapp, died suddenly of apoplexy July 3, 1888, at 
Limona, Florida, aged nearly eighty -three years. He was 
bom at New Lebanon, N. Y., September 21, 1805; his parents 
were poor, but in youth his thirst for knowledge and a de- 
termination to overcome all obstacles in his way enabled 
him to acquire an excellent education. After studying in 
the district schools and Casenovia Seminary, Madison 
county, N. Y., he entered Geneva College, and graduated 
from this institution with high honors. He -was well quali- 
fied to enter professional life as a teacher, and his first 
work in active life was performed in this capacity. He 
came to Wisconsin in 1835, settled at Green Bay, and was 
a teacher in the Episcopal Mission School, established at 
that place. Judge Knapp was a consistent and valued 
tnember of the Episcopal Church. He remained three years 
at Green Bay, and came to Madison in 1838, and served as 
one of the subordinate clerks for the first territorial legis- 
lature that assembled at this capitol that same year. He 
was connected with the first paper published by Josiah A. 
Koonan, at Madison, The Wisconsin inquirer, and in 
18J3 became its editor and proprietor. He served several 
years in territorial times as Superintendent of Public Prop- 
erty. In this position his excellent horticultural taste was 
manifested in his management of the Capitol Park, which 
was then as he described it, "more than half covered with 
hazel brush and oak grubs." Under his direction the 
grounds were cleared of brush, the native trees trimmed, 
and the first fence enclosing the park was built, composed 
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of red cedar posts and pine boards. Then he commenced 
planting elms and maples around the park and along the 
maip avenues' leading to the capitol. This work was not 
much appreciated at that time and was condemned by some 
as useless, but the present generation value it highly as 
they sit and walk under these same trees, while the oaks, 
like the pioneers, have nearly all disappeared. While hold- 
this office, be commenced reading law, and subsequently 
qualified himself for practice, and continued in it for many 
years. 

In 1861 he was appointed a judge in New Meiico. During 
his sojourn there he wrote many interesting letters giving ac- 
counts of its inhabitants, its products, its fruits, its climate, 
its mines and mountain scenery. He was a close observer, 
nothing escaped his notice, especially if it related to his 
favorite art. Later in life's decline he wrote of Florida as 
one in the full flush of vigorous life. His writings on vari- 
ous subjects, horticultural and scientific, are numerous, and 
throughout his career were scattered in newspapers, period- 
icals and magazines. His domestic life was clouded many 
years ago by the death of his first wife, and a few years 
later his second wife also died. He remained a widower 
the remnant of his days with no children to gladden his 
home. His love for horticulture was a leading characteris- 
tic, and in the study of nature's work, he found pleasure 
and a field in which he was well-fitted to pursue investiga- 
tions. A ready and forcible writer on these subjects he en- 
riched the volumes of our "Transactions" with contribu- 
tions which for clearness of expression and vigorous 
thought, are models of their kind. His paper on "The 
Native Vegetations of Wisconsin," and "The Isothermal 
Lines of Wisconsin," are productions manifesting study, 
scholarship and sound judgment. His essay on " Manage- 
ment of Sandy Lands of Wisconsin," was awarded first 
premium by the State Agricultural Society, and published 
in its Transactions for 1871. Judge Knapp was also active 
in organizing, and became one of the first members of, the 
Wisconsin Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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The true taste and character of the man is nowhere more 
clearly manifested than in his last letter addressed to our 
society, and published in Vol. 11, of " Transactions," Writ- 
ing of his residence in Wisconsin, he said: " The long ser- 
mons preached by trees, shrubs and plants to me will never 
be forgotten; the cold and hot winds had messages — some 
of these I have clad in weak words for the benefit of fruit 
growers and the farmers of your state. For the past few- 
years the Gtreat Teacher has been instructing me under 
the evergreen trees in the unfailing flowers and fruits of 
south Florida. No lessons have been more pleasant than 
these last, and listening to them I expect to close my work." 
His life covered nearly the whole period in which advance- 
ment has been made in horticulture in this country, 
and it can truly he said of him that for more than 
fifty years he labored faithfully to impress his ideas 
on this subject on the public. His last years were spent far 
from the scenes of his youth and his old-time Wisconsin 
friends in a sunny land which he enjoyed, and in the soil 
of which he was finally laid to rest. Let him be remem- 
bered as a zealous student, a Christian gentleman, a genial 
and instructive companion and a veteran horticulturist 
whose enthusiasm remained unabated until the close of his 
career. Friends of horticulture as they contemplate his 
long and eveutf ul life will "honor his memory and em- 
balm his fame." 

B. F. Adams. 
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HORTICULTURE UPON THE FARM. 
By J. M. SMITH, Green Bat. Wis. 

Shall our farmers turn horticulturists? To a certa 
tent I say, yes, most decidedly. Beyond a certain ea 
say, no, just as decidedly. It seems to me that thei 
been a^ much unmitigated nonsense- written upon thi 
ject within the last ten years, as upon almost any that 
be named. I am not sorry to have an opportunity 
press my views upon this subject. Whether I shall t 
more sensible than some others have been you must 
judges. I will at least try to be very plain and pra 
To what extent then, shall the farmer be a horticulturi 
answer, I say to the eztent of furnishing a full andabu 
supply of fruit and vegetables for himself and family 1 
entire year. Shall he raise them to sell? As a genera 
no. Then, why not? Because experienced growen 
and generally do supply the markets at such low rate 
the farmer would find it a losing business to atten 
compete with them. If that is true then why not pui 
his own supply instead of attempting to grow it? Tl 
jority of the farmers of our state live from two to ti 
miles from any market where it would be possible foi 
to get a full supply of fairly good fruit. A second i 
is, that in addition to the time required to get it, th 
during the season would amount to a large sum; in 
cases much larger than the financial circumstances ■ 
average farmer would justify him in incurring. ( 
quently his family would do without it. The farmer"! 
ily will average, as a general rule, not less than six pe 
One quart per day for each person is not an extravagant : 
ance if we include what we give away to those aroui 
My own family dispose of much more than this amoui 
third reason is, that if the farmer grows his own fri 
can have it in much better condition, and of a finer q 
than he can buy in the market, as nearly all growe 
market are compelled to pick and send it out before 
fairly reached its best, that it may be in good con 
15— H. S. 
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m it reaches its destination. Now with these little mists 

cobwebs out of our way, we will try to find a plain and 
stical way by which the everyday hard working farmer 
i have a full supply for hie entire household from about 

15th of June until Christmas, and then plenty of canned 
t for the balance of the year. 

irst the soil and its location. I prefer, other things be- 
equal, a dark sandy loam with a southern slope. If this 
ot readily attainable, remember this, any soil that can 
aade to grow good crops of corn and potatoes, can be 
le to grow good crops of fruit and vegetables. One 

g more, any manure that will enable you to grow good 
I or potatoes, will also enable you, with good care, to 
V fair crops of fruit or vegetables. If you wish very 
e garden crops, you must put on an extra amount of 
lure. The land selected should be thoroughly drained, 
lerdraining is best, but if this cannot be done at the 
t. do not fail to have the land selected thoroughly 
ace drained. 

it the garden be long and narrow rather than square, 
ling the rows of both fruit and vegetables lengthwise, 

the cultivation, which should be nearly all done with 
dorse and cultivator instead of by hand, may be more 
ly performed. Having the land in good condition for 
plants, what varieties shall we set, and how^ large a plat 
ach? First, strawberry plants. With fairly good care 

not unreasonable to expect one bushel of fruit per 
ire rod. If raspberries, or blackberries, perhaps two- 
is as much as of strawberries. If currants of best 
eties, one peck per bush or stool, after they come into 
bearing, is not an extra yield. Of grapes, 10 lbs. per 
! is by no means an extra yield. On my own land I ex- 
. more than this, but the amount I have stated I believe 
lin the reach of any good careful cultivator. It is a 
:-known fact that a fruit may be of much value in its 
ve home, and yet nearly worthless when carried any 
iiderable distance from its place of nativity. Hence, 
advice is, stick to some of the standard varieties that are 
wn to be valuable, and go slow with any of these new 
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and high priced plants and seeds, unless you have plenty of 
time and money to spare, and a disposition to experiment 
■with new plants. If you have all these, go ahead. There 
is a broad field where you can spend time, "money, and 
patience to your hearts content, or more probably discon- 
tent, as there is a small chance that you will get any valu- 
able cash return for your expenditure. 

After spending much time and money for nearly thirty 
years, I have never yet been able to get any variety of 
strawberries, that upon my soil, and under my cultivation 
will do as well as the Wilson, unless some of the varieties 
now under trial shall prove to be its superior. Hence I 
recommend the Wilson first, the Manchester second and 
the Crescent third. After these it has been with me simply 
guess work. Of the three above named, the last two are 
pistillates, and require to have about one-fourth of the 
plants set to be Wilsons, or some other perfect fiowering 
variety in order to have the blossoms fertilized. The Man- 
chester is, with me, a good bearer, with fruit large, smooth, 
and of a fair quality, and about one week later than the 
Wilson, and is I think the most beautiful fruit on the table 
that I ever saw. If you decide to take the Wilson, set them 
in rows about three feet apart, and the plants 13 to 15 inches 
apart in the rows. If Manchester or Crescent, or both, make 
rows four feet apart, and set plants 15 to 18 inches apart in 
the rows, as they are much stronger growers than Wilson, 
Observe the following rule closely in setting all kinds of 
plants. Set them just a trifle deeper in the soil than they 
stood before transplanting, and be sure to pack the earth 
closely and firmly about the roots. A word about the se- 
lection of plants. 

Never purchase of a tree peddler of whom you know 
nothing. There are growers of plants who will gladly fill 
your orders, and who will at least try to deal uprightly and 
honorably with you. They may make mistakes, but in all 
my dealings with them, I have yet to find the first one who 
refused to rectify any mistake that he had made, as far as 
lay in his power. After the plants are set, they need good 
care, keeping them free from grass and weeds. It is a great 
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advantage to the growth of the young plants, to go through 
them and pick off blossoms, thus throwing the entire growth 
of the first season into the plants. The cultivating may be 
done with the horse and cultivator, except in the rows where 
a hoe is needed. After the ground is frozen in the fall, 
cover the plants with marsh hay, putting it on evenly, in 
quantity sufficient to fairly hide the plants from view. 
Straw is equally good if it contains no foul seed to grow 
and annoy you the following eeason. Leave the covering 
on the plants in the spring until all danger from freezing 
and thawing is past. 

When taking off the cover, if there are vacant places 
where the fruit will be likely to get sandy, leave some of 
the cover around the plants to protect them from dirt, and 
remove the balance and stack it for use the following win- 
ter. By following these few simple rules, supplemented by 
your own every day common sense, you may have plenty 
of the best of all our small fruits, and have them every year. 
I have failed but once in thirty years, and then only on ac- 
count of my own ignorance and stupidity and not from any 
fault of the soil or climate. I prefer to set new strawberry 
beds each year rather than to keep the old ones cleaned out, 
and then get less than from a new bed. 

Raspberries. — By setting Souhegan for an early black 
cap, and the Marlboro or perhaps the Hansel for an early 
red, you need have no break after the strawberry. In fact, 
last season we had both strawberries and raspberries in 
abundance upon our table for nearly or quite a week. For 
the late black cap I have found none equal to the Gregg, a 
very large blackcap, and with me a good bearer of excel- 
lent fruit. For late red, the Cuthbut stands decidedly at 
the head of the list, and is, in my opinion, the best rasp- 
berry that I have ever known. I set the rows seven feet 
apart with plants from two to two and one-half feet apart 
in the rows. The season's cultivation need not be expen- 
sive. Simply keep the ground clean, and this can nearly 
all be done with the horse and cultivator. In the fall be- 
fore ■ the earth becomes frozen, they should be laid down 
and covered with earth sufficient to hide the canes from 
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1 one to two inches deep. This is far from 
>U8 a 30b a8 is often imagined. If you wish 
, bed of canes toward the north, let one person 
on hoe, or with a four pronged digging hoe or 
sen the earth upon the north side of the plant 
e a second boy follows and carefully bends the 
ward the north until they lie nearly flat upon 
The third one takes a shovel full of earth 
1 the rows and throws it upon the tips of the 
them down, and then they pass on to another 
rth person follows with a shovel and covers 
f the canes. In this manner we cover them 
>out $5 per acre. It will cost nearly as much 
id put them in order the next spring, as the 
; drawn back to its place between the rows, 
er them until all danger from frosty nights 

ware that many growers will tell you that this 
y is perfectly hardy and needs no winter pro- 
tie truth is that while many varieties will en- 
ite winter and still give us a fair crop, I know 
will not pay well for protection by their extra 
quality and quantity. I have rarely had my 
utright by a severe winter, and as rarely have 
satisfactory yield without winter protection 
ie had proper care. Immediately after the 
n is over, we go through and remove all the 
they only bear one season, also the weak ones 
owth, leaving just what we wish for the iiext 

fruit. Raspberry beds set and cared for in 
will last from eight to ten years and give a 
fruit each year. The rules for cultivating the 
e practically the same as for the raspberry, 
iter protection. In northwestern Wisconsin, 
id bushels of them are now grown, the An- 
leing far more largely grown than any other. 
r and Snyder are both a little earlier, and are 
d bearers. Much has been said and written 

years past about the Dewberry. They are 
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simply varieties of the old running blackberries that all o£ 
' came from the eastern states, have seen and picked 
he old fences and stoneheaps around our early homes, 
had the Bartell for some years, but have never sue- 
in getting what I considered one-fourth of a crop. 
cretia is said to be a better bearer and I hope to know 
E them when mine come into bearing the coming 
My present advice to farmers is to let them alone, 
rrant has of late years been sadly and unjustly neg- 
For table use there are probably none better in 

than the old red and white Dutch. For jellies and 

es I know of none that I consider equal to the Long 
Holland and the Prince Albert. I set my bunches 
I apart each way and cultivate with a horse and cul- 

Currants need no winter protection. 
es. — It is but a few years since it became well known 
apes were a reliable crop except in the southern part 

the state. At present there are many varieties that 
fectly reliable as far north as 45 degrees, and several 
i that will doubtless succeed to the shores of Lake 
ir. Among those that do well with me are Moore's 
the Worden, Massasoit, or No. 3, Lindley, or No. 9, 
ire. Concord and Niagara. I have named them 
n their order for earliness, though the last three 
early together, the Concord, I think, being the latest 

The Niagara is a white grape of fine appearance, but 
oderate in quality. I set vines eight feet apart each 
■im them in the fall when we are done picking, and 
winter sets in, and then lay the vines down and 
;hem about in the same manner and depth as the 
rries. Do not be in too much of a hurry to uncover 
n the spring, but leave them until freezing nights 
3r. Much has been said and written within a few 
past about putting paper bags over the bunches. 
ne those in bags have been a little later ripening, 
iless it is necessary as a protection against birds, I 
3t yet found it a paying investment. I have never 
)f at least a fair crop when the vines were laid down 
vered, and think the farmers need seldom fail, I 
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have now briefly gone over a list of such small fruits as the 
Wisconsin farmer may safely attempt to grow. The tree 
fruits I shall leave for others and turn for a few moments 
to the list of vegetables, although I can do but little more 
than give a list of such as have proved both profitable and 
reliable upon my own ground. 

In growing vegetables on the farm I should certainly rec- 
ommend the same methods of cultivation as in small fruits. 
Plant or sow in long rows a sulficient distance apart to use 
a horse and cultivator. Make theland rich and sow good 
seed and cultivate well and an abundance of vegetables of 
good quality are almost a certainty. In giving a list of 
such vegetables as I have in the following list I do not 
claim that I have in all cases made the best selection possi- 
ble, only that after having tried many varieties of most of 
those named, I recomi^end only those that have proved 
best with me after many years of careful cultivation. 

Peas. — Extra early Dan O'Rouke for first early, and 
American Wonder for second early and main crop. The 
first named should be sown as early as the ground can be 
put in good condition in the spring, and if we have heavy 
frosts even after they come up it will not damage them. 
The others are Jiot so hardy, and should not be sown until 
daager of heavy frosts are past. A second sowing of the 
last named is advisable to lengthen the season, Neither 
variety needs bushing. 

Radishes. — A few of the French Breakfast for very early, 
and Short Top Early Scarlet for main crop. To have them 
at their best they should be grown upon a light soil, and if a 
good supply is to be kept up during the season, a new bed 
should be sown at intervals of ten days or two weeks. 

Onions. — Black seed sets for a few early bunch onions, 
and the Yellow Globe Danver for the main crop. 

Beets. — Early Egyptian for first early and Early Blood 
Turnip for fall and winter use. 

Carrots. — Short Horn or stumprooted. 

Turnips.— Purple top short leaf. 

Lettuce.— ¥oT hotbeds, the Boston Market. For outdoor 
garden,, the Curled Simpson. 
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Bvtabagas. — American Purple Top. 

Cabbage. — Early Jersey Wakefield for first early, and 
Premium Flat Dutch for fall and winter use. 

Cauliflower. — Snowball. 

Celery. — Whiteplume for early, Golden Dwarf for winter 
use. 

Pie Plant. — The Linneas. 

Parsnip. — Dutch HoUowcrown. 

It should here be stated that all the plants thus far named, ■ 
will bear a little frost after coming through the ground 
without being seriously injured, and as a rule, it is safe to 
plant or BOW the seeds about as early as the land is in first 
rate conditioii in the spring. 

The following list are more tender and, potatoes excepted, 
should not be planted or sown until all danger of frost is 
past and the earth is getting somewhat warm. 

Potatoes. — Early Ohio for first early, and Beauty of 
Hebron for main crop. 

Beans. — Golden Wax for early summer and the Early 
Limas for fall and winter use. 

Corn.— A small quantity of Cory for first early. Early 
Minnesota for second, Crosby for third and Stowell's Ever- 
green for late. These varieties all planted at the same 
time will give a supply for the entire season until frost. 

Tomatoes. -—Acme and Trophy. 

Cucumbers. — Early Frame and White Spine. 

Muakmelo-ns. — White Japan and Hackensack. 

Watermelons. — Mountain Sweet. 

Squashes. — Early White Scallop for summer. Boston 
Market for early fall, and Hubbard for late fall and winter. 

Peppers. — Large Sweet or Bull Nose. 

This about completes the list of such annuals as are, or 
ought to be found in every good and well conducted farm- 
er's garden. A few words about an asparagus bed. I doubt 
whether a given area devoted to any other crop upon the 
entire farm, will, or can be made to add more to the com- 
fort of the family, or can furnish a greater amount of food, 
than can a well kept asparagus bed. Let me tell you in as 
few words as possible how to make one. Select a spot. where 
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you will not need to make a change, for when once well 
made, if properly cared for it will last for a life time. The 
land should be very rich. Put on all the manure that you 
can plow under, and plow deep. Harrow or cultivate it 
until it is in the best of order, then with a plow furrow it 
about six inches deep, making the furrows three and a half to 
four feet apart. Get roots of the Conover Collossal variety, 
not more than two years old from the seed, one year old is 
as good. Spread out the roots of the plants in their nat- 
ural position, and place them in the bottom of the furrow 
fifteen or eighteen inches apart in the rows. Be sure that 
the crown of the plants are not less than four, or more than 
six inches below the surface after the bed is leveled off. 
Then fill up the furrows making the ground level and your 
asparagus bed is made. There is not a farmer within the 
sound of my voice who cannot make a good one without any 
difficulty. The after culture is equally plain and easy. Keep 
out all weeds and grass and let it grow without molestation 
the first year. The following spring cut off all the old tops, 
put on a coat of manure and dig it in. We use our six- 
tined manure forks for this purpose, being careful not to 
dig deep enough to disturb the crown or roots of the plant. 
This season (the second) you may cut some from the bed. 
but not longer than thirty days, and then leave them the 
balance of the season to grow and strengthen themselves 
for future usefulness. The third and every spring there- 
after, repeat the process of cutting off the old stalks, put- 
ting on and digging in some manure. Keep the beds free 
from weeds and grass, and when cutting always be sure to 
cut the beds clean, leaving no small stalks to run up to seed 
during the cutting season. The third year and every year 
thereafter you may cut to yoyr heart's content. 

It will take the bed about five years to get to its best. 
My oldest beds are now about twenty years old, and we 
are yearly cutting from them an immense crop of as fine 
asparagus as I ever saw, except some French canned stock 
that I saw in Philadelphia in '76, There is a bed in the 
garden at my native home in the east that is not less than 
sisty years old, still yielding its annual crop. 
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So much for fruit and vegetables. We must not forget a 
wer bed for the wife and daughters. The same principles 
cultivation apply here as those given for the small fruits. 
y good wife has furnished me the following list that she 
ems applicable to out door cultivation. 1 will only say 
th regard to them that her flowers are very beautiful in 
3ir season. The .following is from her pen: "We are 
d in the good book, that man does not live by bread 
)ne, and we might also add, nor by fruit and vegetables. 
le tired farmer's wife, much as she may enjoy the nice 
lit and good vegetables, needs something to relieve the 
)notony of her daily routine of hard work, for however 
ich may be said, or sung, of the beauty, healthfulness, 
iependence, etc., of life on the farm, the fact still remains, 
it there must be plenty of hard work for the farmers' 
fe, and whatever may be mingled with it to cheer and 
:hten her home life should be liberally provided. Prob- 
ly the cheapest help from the money standpoint, is the 
ssence around the home of fragrant and beautiful flow- 
}, Firet of all, I would have roses whose wondrous 
auty and delicious fragrance will pervade the entire 
rden. I can never forget the rose bushes that grew in 
f mother's garden. We enjoyed them while fresh, and 
len they began to fade, we gathered the leaves and 
rinkled them in our drawers and trunks of clothing, 
lere we enjoyed their perfume until the roses came again. 
Y little daughter used to wish for a whole garden full of 
ses. The lilac bushes, too, were delightful in the early 
ring time, and the gorgeous peonies as year hy year they 
wmed with very little care, always brought delight to 
r childish heart. I have mentioned the perennials first 
they remain from year to. year to delight our hearts, 
th very little labor or expense. 

■ But we want, too, some of the bright and beautiful an- 
lals which will give us a constant succession of bloom from 
rly summer until almost winter. First I would place the 
.nsies, which with their great variety of colors and mark- 
a;s are a source of unending delight during the entire sea- 
a. They, if covered with straw or marsh hay, will be 
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ready to bloom again very soon after the frosts are over the 
following spring. Next I would place the sweet peas and 
mignonette, which combined, give the very perfection of 
fragrance. A few verbenias of different colors which may 
be bought of almost any florist for five cents apiece, will 
give an abundance of flowers during the season. Next I 
would have the phlox in mixed colors, which in beauty are 
about equal to the verbeni^. Then for late summer and 
fall a variety of Dahlias and Aetors will give constant 
pleasure. I knew a young wife who always wanted a bed 
of mixed portulaccas near her kitchen door, as she said 
their bright beauty helped her ever so much with her work. 
The list of floral beauties might be enlarged indeflnitely, 
but must be left for each to fill out according to their in- 
dividual tastes. To the husbands and brothers, I will only 
say, do not grudge to your wives and daughters or sisters, 
the money or time it may cost you to help them carry out 
their wishes. If the chickens are troublesome, put a light 
fence around a plat of ground such as they may need, and 
don't be stingy about ^e space either; give them all the room 
they wish. Enter fully into the spirit of the matter and 
help them cultivate and enjoy them and you will soon won- 
der how you managed to get along so long without them. 
It will help the children as much as the mothers. If you 
would have sunny-faced wives and bright and happy child- 
ren, help them in all practicable ways to put all the bright- 
ness and beauty possible into and around your homes, 
remembering that good and happy homes are the nurseries 
of the nation," 
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